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We  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  these 
very  remarkable  papers,  because  we  can  thus 
best  indicate  the  nature  of  their  contents.  They 
mast  inevitably  do  great  good.  Their  treatment 
of  the  whole  question  is  masterly  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  their  logic  apparently  irresistible,  and 
the  thoroughly  devout  and  Christian  spfrit 
which  animates  every  page,  is  inspiring  and  ele¬ 
vating.  We  can  wish  nothing  better  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  of  Christianity  than  that 
these  papers  might  be  read  and  pondered  by 
every  intelligent  layman  and  by  every  clergy¬ 
man  of  our  Church. 


^BIBLICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  INSPIRA¬ 
TION.” 

Two  Paper*  by  Llewelyn  J.  Evan*  and  Henry  Pre- 

•erved  Mmith.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  and 

Company'.  1819.  8vo.,  pp.  ISA. 

These,  notable  papers  by  Professors  Evans  and 
Smith  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  were  re¬ 
cently  read  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
Association  of  Cincinnati.  Their  preparation 
was  due  to  a  discussion  begun  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  our  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries.  They  constitute,  without  question,  the 
weightiest  contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  discussion  now  agitating  our  Church,  and 
both  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  papers,  warrant  a  careful 
review  of  them  in  these  columns. 

Prof.  Evans  opens  his  paper  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  present 
some  of  the  accepted  conclusions  of  the  best  Chris- 
tion  schoiarship  of  the  day  respecting  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  sacred  Scriptures,  as  these  conclusions 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  inspiration,  infallibility, 
and  authority  of  these  Scriptures,  and  on  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  direct 
the  study  of  them  in  our  theological  schools.  It  is  a 
question  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  or  the  methods  which  have  precipitated  it  upon 
us,  has  been  pushed  to  the  front  by  tendencies  and 
conditions,  the  operation  of  which  it  was  not  within 
the  power  of  man  to  stem  or  to  control.  Now  that 
the  issue  is  upon  us  we  must  meet  it,  in  no  temper  of 
suspicion,  prejudice,  or  partisanship,  but  in  a  frank, 

■  maaiy,  straightforward  way,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ioyal- 
ty  to  the  truth,  to  our  Church,  and  to  God.” 

And  a  little  farther  on  he  says : 

“  It  is  because  I  believe  in  this  Book  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  and  love  which  grow  with  every  year’s  study  of 
it,  that  I  take  my  present  position.  And  it  is  because 
I  believe  that,  la  order  the  sooner  and  the  better  to 
accomplish  its  mission  in  the  world,  it  must  be  res¬ 
cued  out  of  a  false  position,  and  be  put  before  the 
world  where  it  puts  itself,  that  I  would  fain  help  in 
clearing  off  the  stumbling-blocks  which  mistaken 
zeal  has  put  in  the  way  of  inquiring  souls,  and  dig 
down  through  the  quicksands  of  false  definitions  and 
untenable  theories,  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  so  truly 
and  forcibly  calls  ‘  The  impregnable  rock  of  Holy 
Scripture.’  ” 

After  quoting  among  other  statements,  the 
following  words  of  Drs.  Hodge  and  Warfield: 

“  The  historical  faith  of  the  Church  has  always 
been  that  all  the  affirmations  of  Scripture  of  all 
kinds,  whether  of  spiritual  doctrine,  or  duty,  or  of 
physical  or  historic^  fact,  or  of  psychological  or 
phUosophical  principle,  are  without  any  error  when 
the  ipciaaiPM  verba  of  the  original  autographs  are 
asoertalned  and  interpreted  in  their  natural  and  in 
tended  sense  ” ; 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

“  The  statement,  I  take  it,  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
situation.  It  is  the  premise  from  which  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  all  the  movements  in  our  Church  which  have 

I*  directed,  during  the  past  ten  years,  against  the 
nations  of  modem  Biblical  Criticism.  The  critics 
found  that  statement  of  inspiration  impossible, 
efore  their  conclusions  are  denoimced  as  danger- 
rationalistic,  or  wrase.  This,  however,  as  I 
I  to  demonstrate,  is  not  the  position  of  our 
dards.  On  this  point  our  Doctors  of  Divinity  are 
ihe  Ccmfession.  But  before  coming  to  that  point 
lb  to  say  one  or  two  other  thin^  about  that 
iment." 

‘  first  chugee  it  with  being  unscientific,  in- 
uch  as  it  is  “an  abstract,  a  priori  affirma- 
,  ”  then  with  being  unsafe,  and  finally,  with 
g  irreverent  and  presumptuous,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strong  and  searching  words : 

“  But  I  have  a  still  more  serious  charge  to  bring 
against  this  a  priori  method  in  theology  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  inspiration.  For  inspiration  is  a  Divine 
Proceaa.  What  this  process  is  in  its  interior  nature 
we  can  never  know.  It  is  Gkxl  that  inspires,  as  it  is 
God  that  creates,  and  we  can  no  more  say  how  God 
inspires  than  how  God  creates.  What  are  the  neces¬ 
sary,  interior.  Divine  conditions  of  inspiration? 
What  do  we  know  about  that?  What  can  we  know 
about  that  V  All  we  can  know  about  it  must  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  terms  which  describe  it,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  V  hieh  it  exhibits,  the  concrete  result  which 
it  produces,  the  effects  which  follow  it.  And  so  I 
charge  further  upon  this  a  priori  definition  of  in¬ 
spiration,  that  it  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  irrever¬ 
ent,  presumptu  >us,  lacking  in  the  humiiity  with 
which  we  should  approach  a  Divine  Supernatural 
Fact.” 

After  the  powerful  arraignment  of  the  com¬ 
mon  a  priori  theory,  he  proceeds  to  consider 
the  presumption  as  to  the  nature  of  inspiration 
furnished  by  the  analogy  of  creation  and  of  in¬ 
carnation.  The  section  in  which  this  is  dis¬ 
cussed  is  sublime,  both  in  its  thought  and  in  its 
language.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  without  quoting  it 
in  its  entirety,  as  we  should  like  to  do  if  space 
permitted.  We  have  never  before  seen  the  sub 
ject  treated  from  the  standpoint  taken  here, 
and  the  argument  can  but  prove  exceedingly  ef¬ 
fective.  A  few  detached  sentences  may  serve 
partially  to  indicate  the  line  of  thought : 

“  Now  I  claim  that  to  say  beforehand  that  inspira¬ 
tion,  or  any  such  Divine  process,  must  be  this  or  that, 
that  it  must  have  certain  characteristics,  is  to  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  our  limitjs,  to  step  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread.  You  may  ask :  Is  not  all  that  God  dues 
perfect?  Most  assuredly.  But  who  aie  we  to  define 
that  perfection,  to  formulate  its  constituents,  to  leg¬ 
islate  its  conditions,  to  decide  beforehand  that  it 
must  be  thus,  that  it  cannot  be  so.  that  this  is  indis 
pensabie,  that  impossible  ?  We  are  told  that  at  the 
end  of  each  creative  day,  God  looked  on  what  He  had 
-done,  ‘  and  saw  that  it  was  good.’  And  what  does 
God  mean  by  *  good  ’  ?  Absolute  abstract  perfection 
in  every  particular,  flawless  regularity  in  every  line 
and  curve,  faultless  fitness  in  eveiylimb  and  joinl> 
infallibie  ineirancy,  no  wandering  stars,  no  jostling 
.  bodies,  music  of  the  spheres  without  a  jarring  note  ? 
That  is,  no  doubt,  what  a  priori  speculation  would 
have  affirmed.  ’ 

“  But  look  at  the  record ;  what  do  we  find  ?  Irreg¬ 
ularities,  breaks,  misfits,  broken  joints,  deformities, 

mutilations,  abortions,  collisions, . all  the  way 

ialong,  and  God  back  of  it  all,  God  over  it  all,  God 
through  it  all,  God  in  it  all,  pushing  on  His  way, 
working  out  Hie  will,  and  accomplishing  -yes,  a  per¬ 
fect  result  1  Ah,  brethien,  God’s  thoughts  are  not 
our  thoughts.  His  ways  are  nut  as  our  ways.” 

“  If  now  in  creation  God  can  work  out  a  perfect  re¬ 
sult  through  imperfection,  why  not  in  inspiration  ? 
But  here— in  inspiration  -there  is  another  factor  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  to  wit,  the  human  factor.  In 
the  production  of  Scripture  we  are  concerned  with 
two  co-efficients.  It  is  not  God  working  alone,  but 
God  working  with  human  instrumentalities,  and 
using  these  instrumentalities,  not  as  dead,  passive 
thin^,  but  as  free,  integral,  independent  personali¬ 
ties  ;  not  as  a  mechanic  uses  his  tools,  not  as  a  magi- 
oian  handies  bis  puppets,  but  as  a  Living  Spirit, 
breathing  in  and  through  living  souls.” 

“Inspiration  does  not  change  the  human  personal¬ 
ity,  dora  not  efface  its  inherent  qualities,  does  not 
«xpunge  its  limitations,  does  not  change  the  finite 
into  the  infinite,  the  human  into  the  superhuman. 
That  is  the  law,  the  universal  law  in  nature  and  in 
history.  If  we  engage  in  a  priori  speculation  at  all, 
it  should  be  along  the  line  of  that  law.  Reasoning 
amtecedently  along  that  line,  proceeding  from  the 
mutual  to  the  probable,  basing  our  conclusions  on 
what  we  see  through  all  the  works  of  God,  we 
should  expect  to  Jbid,  in  the  human  co-efficient  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  the  inherent  limitations  of 
that  oo-effleient.  So  far  are  we  from  being  entitled 
to  say  beforehand  that  God  muat  make  bis  human 


auxiliary  superhumanly  infallible  in  every  possible 
particular,  that  the  very  opposite  is  alone  what 
analogy  justifii  s  us  in  affirming.” 

Turning  then  to  the  Incarnation.  Professor 
Evans  contrasts  the  conception  of  the  cTod-man 
which  one  would  naturally  have  formed  on 
a  priori  grounds,  with  the  actual  God-man  as 
he  appeared  among  men,  and  then  adds: 

“  If,  then,  it  would  have  been  a  mistake,  as  we 
now  see,  a  mistake  bordering  on  blasphemy  (see 
Matt,  xvi  :23)  to  pronounce  antecedently  against  an 
incarnate  revelation  of  God,  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  weakness,  of  ignorance,  of  bondage,  to  the 
contractions  and  detractions  of  that  ineffable  Kenosis 
of  the  Godhead,  ought  we  not  to  be  most  reverently 
slow,  most  cautious,  most  humble,  in  pronouncing 
against  an  inspired  revelation  of  God,  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  wisely  permitted  limitations  of  human  weak¬ 
ness,  ignorance,  and  fallibility  ?  What  know  we  of 
the  Divine  Thought?.  How  know  we  what  Divine, 
infallible,  and  perfect  purpose  may  be  served  even 
by  these  limitations  and  fallibilities  ?  Does  not 
Scripture  itself  intin  ate  that  at  least  there  is  such 
a  purpose,  and  that  it  does  work  through  just 
such  channels  of  human  frailty  ?  Is  not  God’s 
strength  always  made  perfect  m  man’s  weakness? 
Has  not  God  committed  His  treasure  to  earthen  ves" 
sels,  that  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  may 
be  of  God  ?  Did  not  God  choose  ‘  the  foolish  things 
of  the  worid,  that  He  might  put  to  shame  them  that 
are  wise.’  ” 

“I  feel  constrained,  accordingly,  to  protest  against 
the  a  priori  assumption  that  God  can  not  or  will  not 
Inspire  men  without  making  them  infallible  as  him¬ 
self,  as  unscientific,  against  all  analogy,  irreverent, 
and  presumptuous,  as  well  as  unscriptural  and  con ' 
tradicted  by  the  facts.” 

After  this  masterly  discussion  of  the  a  priori 
considerations,  whose  power  is  very  inadequately 
exhibited  in  the  few  passages  which  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  quote,  the  author  “in¬ 
stead  of  dictating  what  God  must  do,”  proceeds 
to  inquire  “what  God  has  done,  how  God  has 
spoken;  in  what  way  really,  actually,  concrete¬ 
ly,  practically,  the  revelation  of  His  will  has 
come  to  men.”  To  this  inquiry  Prof.  Evans  de¬ 
votes  the  greater  part  of  his  paper,  confining 
himself  in  his  discussion  to  the  New  Testament, 
the  Old  Testament  being  left  to  his  colleague. 
Prof.  Smith.  Some  of  the  most  significant  re¬ 
sults  of  critical  study  that  bear  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inspiration,  are  passed  in  review,  among 
others  those  which  concern  the  sources  and 
composition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  course  does  not  attempt,  in  the  limited 
time  and  space  at  his  command,  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  synoptic  problem;  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  to  call  attention  to  certain  estab¬ 
lished  facts,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  subject  in  hand.  Among  these  are  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  processes  by  which  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  produced,  and  the  consequent  im¬ 
possibility  of  speaking  of  an  original  autograph 
of  these  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  consequent  ne¬ 
cessity,  if  the  theory  of  verbal  inerrancy  is  to 
be  maintained,  of  a  continuous  miracle  running 
through  every  step  of  these  various  processes — 
a  miracle  against  which  observed  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  records  themselves  speak  unmistak¬ 
ably. 

He  then  turns  to  the  claim  “that  inspiration 
is  not  necessarily  concerned  with  this  process  of 
building  up  the  record,  but  with  the  final  form¬ 
ulation  of  it, "  and  very  justly  characterizes  it 
in  the  following  strong  terms ; 

“  Of  all  the  make-shifts  to  which  the  theory  of  ab¬ 
solute  inerrancy  compels  its  adherents,  this  is  to  my 
mind  the  weakest.  Inspiration  a  mere  matter  of 
editiqg  and  proof-reading,  of  correction  and  revision, 
crossing  out  and  toucnlng  up  with  the  pen  an  unin¬ 
spired  record,  and  so  making  an  inspired  thing  of  it! 
I  challenge  this  conception  here  and  now  as  unwor¬ 
thy,  degrading,  belittling,  as  more  hostile  to  a  ro' 
bust,  living  faith,  than  anything  I  know  of  short  of 
rationalism!  Inspiration— what  is  it?  Theopneustia ! 
The  breath  of  Ood !  The  life  of  Qod !  The  pulsation 
of  God’s  thought  and  heart  all  the  way  through !  If 
you  do  not  give  me  that,  you  give  me  stone  for  bread. 

‘  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit 
and  are  life.’  The  idea  that  inspiration  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  tbe  correction  of  a  date,  substituting  one 
man’s  name  for  another,  changing  a  number,  insert¬ 
ing  a  caption— important  as  such  particulars  may  be 
in  their  way— such  an  idea  of  iuspiratiuu  is  suitable 
only  for  Theology  in  Lilliputia.” 

After  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  the  present 
state  of  the  text  upon  the  theory  of  an  ipsissima 
verba  infallibility  and  tlie  consequent  practical 
danger  of  insisting  upon  such  infallibility,  and 
after  citing  numerous  cases  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  critics 
to  rest  with  satisfaction  in  the  theory  that  none 
of  the  existing  errors  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
original  autographs,  t!ie  author  proceeds  to  con¬ 
sider  the  “positive  bearing  of  the  conclusions  of 
criticism  on  our  conception  of  inspiration.”  In 
this  connection,  his  statements  are  peculiarly 
suggestive:  as  for  instance,  where  he  says  that 
inspiration  is  a  “much  larger  fact  than  the 
scholastic  notion  which  resolves  it  iuto  mere 
supervision;”  that  it  is  the  “note  of  a  super¬ 
natural  age,”  an  age  “in  which  supernatural 
facts  had  been  witnessed  by  multitudes  and  bad 
stamped  their  impressions  on  thousands  of  liv¬ 
ing  souls ;  an  age  when  supernatural  charismata 
abounded  in  the  church”;  “an  age  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  ”  as  testified  by  Peter  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost;  “an  age  which  furnished  the  peri- 
cope  of  the  woman*  taken  in  adultery,  w’ritten 
nobody  knows  by  whom,  but  as  full  of  Jesus  as 
the  diamond  is  full  of  the  sun.” 

In  answering  the  question  “What  is  inspira¬ 
tion  f ”  the  professor  follows  the  first  chapter  of 
our  “Confession  of  Faith”  bringing  out  most 
clearly  its  essential  features  and  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  inspiration  taught  by  Christ.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  inspiration  he  truly  says  is  “to  mediate 
the  revelation,  to  interpret,  to  record,  to  apply 
it;  to  put  us,  to  put  all  generations  under  the 
immediate  power  of  those  Divine  Realities;  so 
far  as  possible  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  this 
incomparable  drama  of  Power  and  Love  Divine, 
face  to  face  witn  God  revealing  Himtielf.’'  But 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  pregnant  pages  withal  quoting  them  in 
their  entirety. 

The  paper  closes  with  the  following  timely  ut¬ 
terances,  which  we  cannot  resist  reproducing: 

“  Brethren,  ourChurcli  uau  not  afford  to  go  beyond 
Scripture,  beyond  our  own  Confession,  or  beyond 
our  sister  churches,  on  tnis  question.  We  bear  about 
‘  dangerous  errors,’  views  and  utterances  which  tend 
to  unsettle  faitii.  Let  me  tell  you  where  the  danger 
lies,  as  it  confronts  me  in  my  work  from  year  to 
year.  It  lies  in  putting  the  Bible  in  a  false  position, 
in  claiming  for  it  what  is  does  not  claim  for  itself. 
It  lies  in  a  priori  assumptions  respectingjnspiration 
and  infallibility,  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  It  lies  in  holding  up  your  iron-clad  dogma  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  literalistic  infallibility  against 
the  advances  made  by  an  bumble,  prayerful,  rever¬ 
ent  investigation  and  criticism  of  Beripture  as  the 
Word  of  God.  For  one  I  mean  to  do  my  part  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  this  mistaken  defense  of  Divine 
Revelation.  Shipwrecks  of  faith  without  number 
have  been  caused  by  it.” 

“  Tbe  Preebjderianism  of  our  country  cannot  afford 
to  put  iteelf  in  antagonism  to  the  most  enlightened, 
as  well  ae  tlevout  Christian  scholarship  of  the  day. 
It  cannot  afford  to  put  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  an  ex¬ 
ploded  relic  of  poet-Refmrmation  scholasticism  on  the 
oonscienees  of  our  young  men,  alive  as  they  are  to 


the  gains  of  reverent  and  careful  study  of  the  Book, 
and  sensitive  as  they  cannot  fail  to  be  to  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  such  bondage.  It  cannot  afford  to  silence 
the  larger,  profounder,  more  Scriptural  restatements 
of  revealed  truth  made  Imperative  by  improved 
methods  of  Biblical  research.  Nor  can  it  afford  to 
precipitate  any  issue  on  our  churches,  the  surest  re¬ 
sult  of  which  will  be  to  foment  suspicion,  to  drive 
out  the  spirit  of  charity  and  of  justice,  to  gender  mis¬ 
understanding  and  alienation  between  our  chairs  of 
instruction  and  our  pulpits  and  pews,  and  to  widen 
the  gap  between  honest  inquiry  and  earnest  faith,” 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  first 
paper  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  equally  valuable  and  important  paper 
of  Professor  Smith.  Its  general  line  of  thought, 
however,  must  be  indicated,  and  a  few’  passages 
quoted,  even  at  the  risk  of  transgressing  proper 
limijs  of  space. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  presentation  of  the 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  the  absolute  literal  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Koran,  not  simply  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  but  also  in  its  transmitted  form,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  Bible  that  we  should  like  to 
have,  if  we  could,  as  the  Mohammedans  do, 
stubbornly  refuse  to  recognize  palpable  facts. 
The  author  then  traces  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  ideas  of  inspiration  and  their  method 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  and  afterward  goes 
on  to  show  that  none  of  the  Reformers  taught 
the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  in  non-essential,  cir¬ 
cumstantial  matters,  but  that  the  theory  of  ab¬ 
solute  ipsisaima  verba  infallibility  grew  up  in  the 
scholastic  period  of  Protestantism,  which  follow¬ 
ed  the  great  formative  age  of  the  Reformation, 
when  theologians  even  went  so  far  as  to  insist 
upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points 
and  UDon  the  absolute  verbal  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible,  even  in  the  existent  text !  'The  author  then 
takes  up,  and  carefully  though  briefly  discusses 
three  classes  of  facts  which  “seem  to  have  been 
ignored  by  the  advocates  of  an  inerrant  in¬ 
spiration.  ”  The  first  embraces  “  the  cases  where 
w’ritings  have  been  included  in  the  books  of 
those  who  were  not  their  authors;”  the  second 
has  to  do  with  the  method  of  composition  of 
the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  Kings,  in¬ 
clusive  ;  while  the  third  class  results  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  parallel  accounts  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  After  considering  a  few  of  the  most 
noticeable  discrepancies  between  these  two  ac¬ 
counts,  the  author  very  justly  adds: 

“What  is  the  truth  of  history,  my  friends?  Is  it 
simply  the  narrative  of  events  definitely  defined, 
and  labeled,  and  arranged  in  order?  Is  it  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  kings,  of  each  of  which  it  records  that  he 
was  bom  and  made  war  and  died  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which  describee  an  age 
with  its  thoughts,  its  aspirations,  its  ideals  ?  It  so, 
sacred  history  can  not  be  made  up  by  a  string  of  in- 
errant  statements.  It  must  show  unconsciously  and 
by  suggestion  the  spirit  that  informs  the  Church  of 
God,  and  makes  it  live  and  grow.  To  secure  us  an 
inerrant  chronicle  of  dates  and  names  would  not 
give  us  this  history.  To  give  us  the  pictures  of  the 
men  drawn  by  themselves,  is  to  give  us  this  history. 
To  discover  these  pictures,  and  to  locate  them,  and 
set  them  in  their  tme  light,  is  the  work  of  Biblical 
Theology  working  by  criticism.” 

Some  objection  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
authors  in  common  with  the  majority  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Biblical  critics,  are  then  fairly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  answered;  as  for  instance  that  one  “ean- 
not  conceive  a  Bible  that  can  be  relied  on  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  morals,  without  making  it  in¬ 
fallibly  true  on  points  of  chronology,  history 
and  natural  science,”  to  which  the  professor  re¬ 
plies,  that  “  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  unthink¬ 
able,  the  best  way  to  answer  the  assertion,  is 
to  show  that  it  has  been  thought,”  and  that 
many  men,  (including  the  Reformers)  “  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bible,  and  do  receive  the  Bible,  as 
their  infallible  authority,  who  do  not  actually  at¬ 
tribute  to  it,  and  who  have  not  actually  attribut¬ 
ed  to  it,  inerrmey  in  minor  matter.s.”  Again 
in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  “concession 
of  minor  errors  endangers  the  spiritual  truth,  ” 
he  calls  attention  to  the  similar  line  of  argument 
which  might  be  pursued  witli  regard  to  the  long 
continued  uncertainty  of  the  church  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Canon,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  revision  of  the  English  version  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  so  many  marginal  readings,  a  line  of  ar¬ 
gument,  however,  which  though  often  followed 
“has  not  actually  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Scripture  or  of  the  church.” 

Professor  Smith  then  calls  attention  to  “cer¬ 
tain  grave  consequences  of  insisting  that  inspira¬ 
tion  implies  absolute  inerrancy,”  consequences 
which  deserve  the  most  careful  attention,  and 
finally  brings  bis  paper  to  a  close  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wise  and  eminently  practical  utterances : 

"All  Scripture  is  God-inspired— true!  But  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  the  text  affirms  mure  than 
this.  All  Scripture  is  not  only  God-inspired,  but  all 
Scripture  is  ’profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction,  which  is  in  righteousness; 
that  he  man  oi  God  may  be  complete. turnished  com- 
pletel.v  unto  every  giKKl  work.’  This  seems  to  me  the 
hardest  part  of  it.  I  find  to  difficulty  in  supposing 
the  list  of  Dukes  of  Edom  God-inspired,  even  though 
in  the  original  autograph  it  had  some  names  wrong¬ 
ly  placed.  But  do  you  make  ii  profitable  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  righteousness  ?  Do  you  make  it  profitable  to 
youi'self  for  completely  furnishing  yourself  to  every 
good  work?  If  not,  you  cannot  lightly  condemn  me 
for  not  drawing  your  deduction  from  its  inspiration . 
Surely,  you  would  not  allow  me  to  censure  you  for 
not  practising  upon  your  own  confession  of  its  profit¬ 
ableness.” 

How  to  make  all  Scripture  profitable  is  at  least 
as  important  a  question,  and  it  is  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  question  than  how  to  establish  its  absolute 
inerrancy. 

And  here  is  to  the  theological  teacher  the  most 
serious  question  of  all.  “To  insist  upon  a  con¬ 
stant  assertion  and  defense  of  the  inerrancy  of 
Scripture,  is  to  turn  the  whole  science  of  exe¬ 
gesis  iuto  a  study  of  harmonistics.” 

“  The  truth  frankly  acknowledged  is  the  truth’s 
own  best  defence.  But  it  is  to  be  expected  ihat  we 
will  discover  some  new  truth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
special  student  to  announce  the  discovery.  That  he 
will  sometimes  be  hasty,  sometimes  will  be  one-sided, 
is  to  be  expected.  And  it  is  to  be  expected  that  bis 
positions  will  be  attacked.  It  is  desirable  that  they’ 
be  attacked,  lor  it  is  by  discussion  that  the  truth  is 
advanced.  I  am  sure  no  one  in  a  theological  chair 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  object  totheeharp 
est  discussion  of  his  published  views.  Indeed,  he 
would  welcome  it,  as  a  means  of  clarifying  his  own 
statements.  But  the  discussion  ought  to  discuss 
statements  and  not  persons.  In  this  revision  year, 
we  have  heard  much  of  the  liberty  given  by  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  Standards.  Is  this  a  liberty  to  those 
only  who  agree  with  us,  to  those  only  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be  Antichrist,  or  even  to 
those  only  who  investigate  the  problems  of  theology 
‘in  order  to  vindicate  the  truth  as  held  by  our 
Church  ?  ’  These  questions  must  be  answered  by  our 
pastors  and  elders,  for  they  bear  rule  in  the  house  of 
God.  For  one,  I  can  say  I  want  to  have  them  an¬ 
swered  rightly,  not  only  for  my  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  the  institution  I  ser^'e,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole  Church  of  God  and  for  the  sake 
of  His  truth.  And  so  1  end  where  my  friend 
began.  In  order  to  progress,  there  must  be  sympa¬ 
thy  and  confidence  between  pastors  and  professors. 
The  work  is  one.  Our  aim  is  one.  We  must  all  ac¬ 
count  to  the  one  Lord,  ‘  whose  we  are  and  whom  we 
serve.’  May  He  help  us  to  know  His  truth  and  to  do 
His  will!” 
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WORK  FOR  THE  EA.St'  SIDE  OF  THE  CITY. 

Nearly  a  hundred  gentlemen  from  the  East 
side  resident  quarter  of  the  city,  gathered  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Tiffany,  to  consult  regarding  the  work  for  young 
men  as  it  is  efficiently  conducted  by  the  Eighty- 
Sixth  Street  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  Mr.  Tiffany  manifested  his 
personal  sympathy  in  the  good  cause  by  opening 
his  magiltficent  studio  to  the  invited  guests,  and 
enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  artistic  treasures 
and  rare  curios  gathered  there,  while  listening 
to  earnest  and  eloquent  addresses.  The  guests 
were  received  by  Mr.  Tiffany  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge,  President  of  the  parent  Association. 

Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  introduced  the  subject  of  the  conference  in 
his  felicitous  manner,  and  with  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  for  young  men  he  has  alw’ays  manifested. 
Hon .  Seth  Low  followed  in  a  speech  full  of  con¬ 
vincing  argument,  garnished  with  apt  and  hu¬ 
morous  illustrations,  which  showed  that  his 
heart  is  with  young  men,  and  that  he  under¬ 
stands  their  real  needs.  'The  statistical  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  work  of  the  Y’orkville  branch,  were 
put  before  the  comjiany  in  spicy  and  interesting 
form  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Davison,  who  has  proved 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  by  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  generous  support. 

The  clooing  exercise  was  an  elegant  collation 
served  in  the  quaintly  artistic  dining-room  which 
adjoins  the  studio.  The  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  all  was  that  the  specific  work  for  young 
men  is  done  by  no  other  Association  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  by  the  Eighty-Sixth  Street 
branch.  No  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  was  pre¬ 
sented,  though  the  future  need  of  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  building  was  referred  to.  The  meeting 
was  called,  and  most  hapily  adapted,  to  bring  the 
Association  workers  into  closer  touch  with  the 
public  spirited  citizens  of  the  part  of  New  York 
covered  by  their  work.  As  an  auspicious  sign 
of  the  times  and  pledge  of  future  progress,  the 
gathering  was  a  success  J.  H.  E. 
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THE  WALK  OF  FAITH. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  whole  journey  to  heaven  is  a  walk  of 
faith.  Obey  and  trust  is  all  that  God  requires 
of  us.  Our  poor  blind  timidity  often  falters 
and  whimpers — “Lord,  how  can  w’e  knowj  the 
way?”  Our  divine  Leader  replies,  “follow  Me. 
I  will  lead  the  blind  in  paths  that  they  have  not 
known;  I  will  make  the  darkness  light  before 
them.”  Blessed  is  that  soul  that  has  learned 
to  take  hold  of  Christ’s  hand,  and  be  led. 

As  for  the  trials  that  await  us,  it  is  far  ^bet¬ 
ter  that  we  cannot  forsee  them.  Why  damp 
the  joys  of  a  newly  married  pair  by  pointing 
out  all  possible  contingencies  of  'domestic  ^fric¬ 
tion,  or  hardships,  or  calamities?  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  meet  the  hardships  or  the  trials — to 
watch  beside  sick  beds  or  to  weep  over  empty 
cribs,  when  those  painful  scenes  are  reached  in 
the  journey  of  wedded  life.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof — and  the  joy  likewise. 
To  forecast  our  sorrows  would  only  increase  the 
suffering  without  increasing  our  strength  to  bear 
them.  How  many  of  life’s  noblest  and  holiest 
enterprises  might  never  be  undertaken  if  all 
the  difficulties  and  defects  could  be  foreseen. 
Had  the  fishermen  of  Gallilee  foreseen  the  dun¬ 
geons  and  the  bloody  martyrdom  that  awaited 
them,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  left  their 
Aets  so  promptly  to  follow  Jesus.  God  did  not 
reveal  to  William  Wilberforce  that  he  would  be 
defeated  for  eighteen  consecutive  years  before 
he  should  carry  negro-emancipation  through 
the  British  Parliament.  It  was  a  fight  of  faith 
from  the  first  stroke.  .Christ  does  not  reveal 
to  every  young  convert  all  the  opposition  that 
he  must  encounter,  or  the  failures  he  may 
make,  or  the  obstacles  that  he  may  meet.  It 
must  be  a  walk  of  faith  from  the  start.  All 
that  the  Master  assures  the  new  beginner  is 
“lam  with  thee.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee;  to  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  the 
crown  of  life.”  Ought  a  sincere  believer  to  ask 
anything  more  ? 

The  real  conflict  is  between  choosing  our  own 
way  or  walking  in  God’s  way.  The  sin  of  every 
dinner  lies  just  in  this — that  he  follows  the  path 
that  seems  most  pleasant  to  his  own  evil  incli¬ 
nations  ;  and  the  end  of  it  is— hell  I  Even  God’s 
people  are  too  often  wilful  and  wayward.  Lot 
'  choke  Ais  own  way  and  it  led  him  into  Sodom ; 
and  Sodom  soon  got  into  his  demoralized  house¬ 
hold.  ^Yhen  he  took  God’s  directions  they  led 
him  in  safety  to  Zoar.  Jonah  chose  his  own 
way,  and  it  sent  him  overboard  into  the  raging 
sea.  Then  he  took  God’s  way  and  it  brought  him 
to  Nineveh,  on  a  mission  of  love,  Peter  under¬ 
took  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  he  turned  out 
a  poltroon  and  a  liar.  Afterward  he  let  God 
take  care  of  him,  and  he  went  to  sleep  calmly, 
with  chains  on  his  wrist,  in  a  dungeon,  to  be 
waked  up  by  a  delivering  angel.  When  we 
walk  with  Christ  we  must  be  willing  to  drink 
of  Christ’s  cup,  and  to  bear  Christ’s  cross;  but 
every  step  lifts  us  higher,  and  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  unfading  crown. 

Abraham’s  journey  towards  Canaan  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  journey  of  faith.  He  had  no  maps,  and 
no  guide-book;  he  literally  “went  out,not  know¬ 
ing  whither  he  went.”  Yet  one  thing  he  was 
sure  of :  he  knew  that  God  was  his  guide  and 
that  he  was  heaven- bound.  He  sought  the  city 
that  hath  foundations.  'Towards  that  resplen¬ 
dent  capital  of  the  Great  King,  he  bent  his  stead¬ 
fast  eye  through  all  his  wanderings.  So  may 
we  march  on,  day  by  day,  from  duty  to  duty, 
from  one  toil  or  trial  to  another;  but  bye  and 
by  comes  the  sunset-gun,  and  tlie  mom  of 
eternal  glory!  That  is  enough.  Let  the  waves 
pitch,  and  the  temiiest  rave;  yonder  are  the 
harbor-lights !  What  though  we  catch  some¬ 
times  a  gpsty  sea,  if  «  e  can  only  see  the  Mas¬ 
ter  treading  the  billows,  and  hear  Him  say,  “It 
is  I;  be  of  good  cheer,  lie  not  afraid!”  That 
divine  voice  brings  the  cairn.  That  divine  hand 
guides  us  into  the  haven  It  will  be  a  great  ioy 
to  compare  log-books  when  we  get  home  to 
glory. 


King’s  Chapel  Sermons.  By  A.  P.  Peabody, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  1891.  |1.50. 

Dr.  Peabody’s  eminent  position  as  a  professor 
and  preacher  in  Harvard  University,  his  very 
conservative  position  as  a  Unitarian  who  accepts 
with  slight  cliange  the  Apostles’  Creed,  his 
scholarship  and  literary  style,  and  above  all  his 
personal  attractiveness  as  a  good  man,  awaken 
special  interest  in  a  volume  of  sermons  from  his 
hand.  In  many  respects  these  sermons  bear 
critical  examination  well.  They  contain  many 
quotable  passages  and  sentences  of  great  force 
and  beauty.  Their  morality  has  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian  ring,  and  is  always  connected  with  religion. 
The  skeptical  attacks  on  the  gospels  are  held 
up  to  unmeasured  scorn.  The  tender  sympathy 
of  Christ  for  the  sinful,  the  suffering,  the  help¬ 
less,  the  tempted,  is  well  reproduced  in  a  heart 
and  mind  that  know  Christ  as  only  true  believ¬ 
ers  know  Him.  And  yet  to  those  who  receive 
the  Apostles’  Creed  fully,  and  even  regard  it  as 
an  inadequate  expression  of  Scriptural  doctrine, 
these  sermons  have  some  painfully  deficient 
teaching,  and  very  superficial  argument.  'This 
is  the  more  disappointing  inasmuch  as  the  hon¬ 
ored  and  beloved  author  seems  sometimes  on 
the  very  edge  of  stating  the  whole  truth  about 
Christ,  about  sin,  about  salvation,  and  seems 
to  shrink  from  conclusions  suggested  by  his 
premises.  He  quotes  with  delight  the  happy 
phrase  of  Renan,  “Successive  bankruptcies  of 
liberalism,  ”  and  declares  that,  “  in  every  instance 
Christianity  has  made  capital  of  the  bankrupt 
assets,  and  has  gained  wealth  and  strength  from 
the  genius  and  learning  invested  for  its  over¬ 
throw.”  Dr.  Peabody  refers  hereof  course,  to 
what  he  calls  “pseudo- liberalism,”  regarding 
his  own  as  the  true  liberalism.  But  is  not  the 
liberalism  of  Channing  and  Peabody  already  in 
bankruptcy  itself,  and  have  not  the  genius  and 
learning  of  its  advocates  stimulated  the  minds 
that  have  furnished  final  answers  to  it?  No; 
not  in  Dr.  Peabody’s  judgment.  Calvinism  is 
still  to  him  the  “harsh  theology,”  “happily 
obsolescent,”  derived  “from  the  most  gloomy 
and  terrific  representations  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures;”  and  with  all  his  gracious  liberality  of 
sentiment  he  perpetuates  the  flings  against  it 
that  are  founded  on  misconception  of  it,  especi¬ 
ally  the  fling  that  it  represents  God  as  a  monster, 
whose  wrath  must  be  appeased  by  the  death  of 
His  Son  before  He  can  forgive  and  save  the  sin¬ 
ner.  As  long  as  Unitarianism  contends  that 
justice  is  not  an  attribute  distinct  from  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  therefore  requires  no  satisfaction  for 
sin,  and  contends  also  that  Christ  was  not  God- 
however  high  it  lifts  Him,  it  will  misconceive 
the  orthodox  system,  though  it  need  not  fail  to 
see  what  every  historic  theology  asserts,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  a  means 
to  make  God  merciful,  but  God’s  way  of  show¬ 
ing  that  He  is  merciful  as  well  as  just.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  these  sermons  and  all  dis¬ 
courses  tinged  with  any  liberal  color  fail  to  quote 
the  Scriptures  in  support  of  their  own  doctrine 
as  in  modification  of  their  criticism  of  catholic 
truth.  Not,  then,  as  a  contribution  to  theolog¬ 
ical  thoughts,  but  as  an  able  and  ever  striking 
body  of  practical  essays  this  volume  may  be 
strongly  commended. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Arthur 
Latham  Perry,  Professor  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my  in  Williams  College.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1891. 

Professor  Perry  has  already  issued  “Elements 
of  Political  Economy”  and  “Introduction  to 
Political  Economy,  ”  designed  for  popular  read, 
ing  as  well  as  for  study  by  the  younger  students 
of  this  science.  The  Principles  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  is  designed  for  a  college  text-book,  and  as 
a  book  of  reference  for  technical  purposes.  'The 
author  here  confines  himself  more  to  the  purely 
scientific  discussion  of  the  subject,  though  he 
has  taken  care  to  make  the  book  “easily  intelli¬ 
gible”  and  readable.  In  this  work  the  writer 
limits  himself  to  “buying  and  selling,”  as  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “political  economy.”  In 
the  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  which  is  upon 
the  subject  of  “  Taxation,  ”  Prof.  Perry  includes 
a  discussion  upon  this  question,  although  he 
“disclaims  in  the  name  of  his  science,  direct 
jurisdiction  over  taxation.”  Taxation,  he  says, 
is  an  art,  economics  a  science.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  United  States,  whose  natural 
resources  of  every  kind  are  vastly  superior  to 
either  Australia  or  Great  Britain,  yet  ranks  af¬ 
ter  them  in  profitableness.  “The  only  apparent 
reason  is  that  profitable  exchanges  here  are  for¬ 
cibly  suppressed  bv  law.” 

Tales  From  Shakespeare's  Comedies.  By 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Tales  From  Shakespeare’s  Tragedies.  The 
same. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  189t. 

The  delightful  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by 
that  delightful  brother  and  sister,  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  can  surely  need  no  word  of  favora¬ 
ble  criticism,  nor  deserve  any  word  unfavora¬ 
ble.  The  present  edition  is  intended  for  school 
reading,  and  Dr.  Rolfe’ s  notes  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  explanation  and  elu¬ 
cidation.  Perhaps  neither  do  they  give  too 
much.  Tlie  child  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  books,  will  surely  get  much 
from  them ;  the  child  who  has  not,  will  hardly 
find  as  much  help  in  them  as  the  editor  per¬ 
haps  imagines  —  not  because  the  help  is  not 
there,  but  because  he  is  hot  to  be  helped  in  this 
way.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  children  to  understand  all  they  read,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  aroused  and  stimulated  and  cultivated 
and  delighted. 

Institutes  of  Economics.  A  Succinct  Text-book 
of  Political  Economy  for  the  Use  of  Classes 
in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Elisha  Benja¬ 
min  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Brown  University.  Boston:  Silver  Burdett 
and  Company.  1889. 

President  Andrews  has  endeavored,  and  that 
most  successfully,  to  present  the  subject  in  as 
brief— yet  clear— a  form  as  is  possible;  amplify¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  by  notes.  Being  in  itself  a 
good  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my,  it  offers  the  additional  advantage  of  giving 
by  its  references  to  other  writers,  opportunity 
to  those  desiring  it  to  go  deeper  into  this  sub¬ 
ject  than  can  be  gone  in  a  text  book  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 

A  Grateful  Spirit  and  Other  Sermons.  Bf 
James  Vila  Blake.  Chicago:  Charles  H. 
Kerr  and  Company. 

These  are  sermons  which  so  interested  and 
stimulated  those  who  heard  them,  that  at  their 
request  the  public  is  admitted  to  a  share  in 
them.  They  discuss  such  subjects  as  Jahweh 
in  the  Bible,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Paul’s  Three 
Points,  The  One  Religion,  and  others  of  interest 
and  importance,  in  the  reverent,  thoughtful, 
undogmatic,  if  somewhat  vague  manner  of  the 
intelligent  Unitarian. 


Lives  of  'Twelve  Good  Men.  By  John  William 
Burgon,  B.D.  Late  Dean  of  Chichester. 
New  Edition  with  Portraits.  New  York: 
Scribner  and  Welford.  1891.  |6. 

We  have  already  spoken  with  highest  approv¬ 
al  of  this  very  admirable  work.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know  it,  and  who  may  hail 
the  opportunity  of  this  new  edition  to  purchase 
it,  we  mention  that  the  twelve  good  men  whose 
lives  are  here  well  told,  are  Martin  Joseph  Routh, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  from 
1791  to  1854,  fitly  characterised  in  this  volume 
as  The  Learned  Divine;  Hugh  James  Rose,  The 
Restorer  of  the  Old  Paths,  1795-1838 ;  Charles 
Marriott,  The  Man  of  Saintly  Life,  1811-1858; 
Edward  Hawkins,  'The  Great  Provost  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  1789-1822;  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
The  Remodeller  of  the  Episcopate,  1805-1878; 
Richard  Lynch  Cotton,  The  Humble  Christian, 
1794-1880;  Richard  Gres  well.  The  Faithful  Stew¬ 
ard,  1800-1881 ;  Henry  Octavius  Coxe,  'The  Large- 
hearted  Librarian  (of  the  Bodleian  Library)  1811- 
1881 ;  Henry  Longueville  Mansell,  The  Christian 
Philosopher,  1820-1871;  William  Jacobson,  The 
Single-Minded  Bishop,  1808-1884;  Charles  Page 
Eden,  The  Earnest  Parish  Priest,  1807-1885 ;  and 
Charles  Longuet  Higgins,  'The  Good  Layman. 
1806-1885.  The  volume  includes  very  good,  fuH 
page  portraits  of  each  one  of  these  “good  men.” 

How  We  Went  and  What  We  Saw.  A  Flying 
Trip  Through  Egypt,  Syria  and  the  JEgeon 
Islands.  By  Charles  McCormick  Reeve.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  ^ns.  1891. 

A  bright,  chatty,  cheery  description  of  travel 
in  the  East.  The  author  makes  no  pretence  of 
erudition  in  any  line,  but  has  open  eyes,  a  live¬ 
ly  interest  in  what  he  sees,  and  a  pleasant,  for 
the  most  part,  unaffected  way  of  telling  about 
it.  Once  or  twice  one  catches  him  tripping,  as 
for  instance,  where  he  confuses  Elisha  with  Eli¬ 
jah  in  his  reminiscences  about  Carmel,  but  that 
is  only  a  detail,  as  they  say  in  France,  and  his 
book  is  not  much  the  worse  for  it.  There  is  very 
little  guide-book,  and  only  just  enough  useful 
information  to  ballast  the  somewhat  airy  good 
nature  of  the  writer.  The  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  are  those  on  Beyrout,  with  the  description 
of  the  American  College  there,  and  the  one  on 
Athens,  which  the  writer  heartily  and  unaffect¬ 
edly  enjoyed.  The  last  chapter,  in  which  he 
sums  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  interested  trav¬ 
eler,  the  results  of  his  experiences  as  to  the  di¬ 
viding  of  time  and  the  best  methods  of  travel, 
will  be  found  really  useful  to  those  whbm  it 
may  concern.  Altogether,  not  a  great  book, 
but  a  very  pleasant-one. 

Jew  and  Gentile.  Being  a  Report  of  a  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Israelites  and  Christians,  Regarding 
their  Mutual  Relations  and  Welfare.  Con- 
tainii^  Papers  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Gtoodwin,  D.D., 
Rev.  I).  B.  Felsenthal,  Rabbi,  Rev.  D.  E.  G. 
Hersh,  Rabbi.  Rev.  J.  H.  Eiarrows,  D.D., 
Rev.  Jos^h  Stotz,  Rabbi.  Rev.  J.  M.  Cald¬ 
well,  D.D.,  Professor  David  C.  Marquis, 
D.D.,  Professor  H.  M.  Scott,  D.D.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell.  75  cents.  , 

The  “  Conference  on  the  Past,  Present  and  Fu¬ 
ture  of  Israel,  held  in  Chicago  last  November, 
Jews  and  Christians  participating,  ”was  the  inter¬ 
esting  occasion  of  the  utterances  here  collected 
for  the  general  public.  The  occasion  was  surely 
a  new  departure  in  the  relations  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  one  which,  conducted  as  it 
was,  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  kindliness,  did 
good  at  the  time  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
lasting  good.  'The  utmost  liberty  was  allowed 
which  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
courtesy  which  ought  to  govern  such  a  confer¬ 
ence,  and  though  no  notable  change  in  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  speakers  or  hearers  may  have  been 
wrought,  nearly  every  paper  read  and  surely  all 
the  religious  exercises,  were  of  a  character  to 
bring  both  parties  into  sympathy  with  ooft  an¬ 
other  and  to  awaken  in  each  a  deeper  respect  for 
the  convictions  of  the  other. 

Life  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  By  W.  Wal¬ 
lace,  W'hytes  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Oxford.  Great  Writers  Series.  New  York: 
A  Lovell  and  Company.  40  cents. 

This  series,  which  Professor  Eric  S.  Robertson 
is  so  ably  editing,  is  decidedly  enriched  by  the 
present  volume.  Small  as  it  is,  its  author  has 
managed  to  give  within  its  covers  a  very  clear 
and  most  just  resume  of  Schopenhauer’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  while  not  omitting  to  bring  before  the 
reader  in  very  vivid  relief  the  life  and  the  char 
acter  of  the  man.  TTie  book  cannot  by  any 
means  be  called  light  reading;  neither  is  it  in 
any  sense  heavy.  To  the  intelligent  reader  it 
is  just  that  sort  of  book,  thoughtful  though 
not  dull,  weighty,  but  not  ponderous,  which  to 
read  is  the  most  delightful  of  occupations,  re¬ 
quiring  just  that  degree  of  co-operation  on  the 
reader’s  part,  which  stimulates,  a-muses,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  privative  particle,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  fatigues,  but  refreshes  the  mind. 

The  Starling.  A  Scotch  Story.  By  Norman 
MacLeod.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  and  Ckimpany.  30  cents. 

A  cheap  edition  of  a  charming  8(;ory ;  strong, 
healthy,  religious,  with  not  a  particle  of  non¬ 
sense  about  it.  'This  is  the  kind  of  fiction  that 
our  Sunday  Schools  need;  fiction  which  gives 
the  truth  of  life  and  character,  and  love  and 
faith  in  God.  The  sturdy  retired  soldier  and  his 
simple-hearted  wife;  the  intelligent  starling 
which  makes  real  and  present  the  memory  of 
their  dead  child ;  the  little  orphan  they  adopted ; 
the  ne’er-do-weel  they  befriended  and  who  be¬ 
came  their  friend  in  time  of  need ;  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  the  Kirk-session,  of  which  the  accom¬ 
plished  starling  was  the  innocent  cause,  and  the 
triumph  of  sturdy  integrity, — this  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  story. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International 
Law.  Bv  'Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey.  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged  by  'Theodore  Salisbury 
Woolsey.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1891. 

Dr.  Woolsey’ s  treatise  on  the  subject  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law,  is  a  book  used  so  widely  as  a 
text-book  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
also  as  a  book  of  reference  by  lawyers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  fhat  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  comment  upon  either  its  contents 
or  upon  its  usefulness.  Mr.  T.  S.  Woolsey  has 
brought  the  subject  up  to  the  present  date,  by 
incorporating  in  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
father’s  work,  whatever  new  matters  have  oc- 
cured  in  this  line  of  international  relation  since 
1878,  when  the  last  edition  was  published. 

The  Psalms.  A  New  Translation  with  Introduc¬ 
tory  Essay  and  Notes.  By  John  DeWitt. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Company.  1891.  $2. 

An  elaborate  essay  on  the  Psalter  questions 
raised  by  criticism,  introduces  the  new  transla¬ 
tion  and  notes.  The  notes  are  too  few  and  brief, 
though  packed  with  scholarship.  The  great 
merit  of  the  author  is  in  the  translation,  which 
is  close  to  the  Hebrew,  giving  its  exact  sense  in 
words  that  are  music  to  the  ear.  Practice 
makes  perfect,  and  Dr.  DeWitt’ s  practice  with 
Hebrew  words  and  English  words,  under  the 
exactions  of  his  own  acute  sense  of  rhythm,  has 
given  the  Psalter  a  drees  worthy  of  its  thoughts 
and  meaning.  ■ 
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SHORT  CUTS. 

A  Familiar  Talk  to  the  Students  of  the 

New  York  University. 

By  Prof.  Marvin  B..  Vincent,  D.D. 

Some  day  in  the  country  it  may  have  chanced 
that  you  had  to  go  to  a  place  a  mile  or  two  away. 
There  was  a  good,  hard  road  leading  to  it,  but, 
instead  of  taking  the  road,  you  slipped  out  at 
the  back  gate,  struck  into  the  Helds,  made  your 
way  through  a  potato-patch  and  an  onion-bed, 
swung  over  two  or  three  fences,  jumped  a  brook, 
and  BO  “got  there.”  In  other  words,  you  “cut 
across  lots.”  Possibly  there  was  a  nail  on  the 
top  rail  of  that  first  fence,  and  perhaps  you  jump¬ 
ed  an  inch  or  two  short  when  you  took  the 
brook,  so  that  you  arrived  with  an  ugly  tear  in 
your  nether  garments,  and  a  little  splashed  and 
damp,  but  j’ou  saved  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  you 
“got  there.” 

The  short  cut  has  become  an  institution.  We 
have  high  authority  for  the  statement  that  labor 
is  a  blessing;  but  it  is  an  unappreciated  blessing, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  pains  taken  by  the 
majority  of  people  to  save  labor.  Another  pop¬ 
ular  aphorism — that  time  is  money — is  plainly  an 
accepted  article  of  the  public  faith.  If  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed  were  as  profoundly  and  as  practical¬ 
ly  believed  as  that  is,  we  might  shut  up  our 
churches  and  concentrate  our  energies  upon  the 
heathen.  The  first  article  in  the  social  catechism 
is,  “the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  get  there.” 

This  is  the  age  of  short  cuts.  We  come 
upon  them  everywhere.  We  old  fogies,  who, 
from  sheer  habit,  if  nothing  better,  are  plod¬ 
ding  along  the  regular  roads,  are  continually 
being  surprised  by  new  gates  and  turnstiles 
on  either  side  opening  into  cross  roads,  and 
flanked  by  signs,  “This  path  to  A.  saves  one 
hourl”  “Only  five  miles  by  this  lane  to  B!” 
You  know  it  is  eight  by  the  road.  Truly  it  is 
wonderful.  Look  at  the  announcements  along 
the  streets  or  in  the  newspapers !  “  French  or 
German  taught  in  twelve  lessons  1”  “The  ap¬ 
proved  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship  taught 
in  fifteen  lessons!”  Behold  a  specimen  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson’s  handwriting  when  he  entered  this 
academy : 

such  a  hand,  “as  when  a  field  of  com 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  east.” 

See  the  effect  after  eight  lessons !  Here  is 
Samuel’s  last  copy:  “Evil  communications  cor¬ 
rupt  good  manners;”  light  strokes  up,  heavy 
strokes  down.  Such  regularity !  Such  phenom¬ 
enal  tails  to  the  capitals  I  You  can  hardly  rec¬ 
ognize  the  e  in  “evil”  for  the  fiourishes.  Cut 
ilown  the  academic  course  to  three  years !  What 
a  waste  of  time  over  Latin  and  Greek  I  Life  is 
too  short  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  the  particle 
te.  It  is  a  very  respectable  particle  no  doubt, 
but  we  don’t  care  a  particle  for  it,  nor  whether 
an  goes  with  the  optative  or  with  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  or  with  both,  or  with  neither.  The  thing 
in  short  is  to  get  there :  to  get  into  actual  life — 
to  the  pulpit  or  the  bar  or  the  editor’s  desk.  We 
are  bound  for  the  Promised  Land.  If  we  can 
get  there  a  week  sooner  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  we  will  risk  a  wetting,  rather  than  go  round 
by  the  desert.  Let  the  children  stay  and  play 
in  the  quiet  pools  back  of  the  dunes.  For  us  the 
battle  with  the  surf — the  swing  of  the  breakers. 
The  old  millionaires  took  far  too  much  time  in 
making  their  millions.  Show  us  the  short  cut 
to  tbe  dollars  I  Oh  I  to  be  in  print  I  To  make 
society  hear  us!  To  hear  society  shout  “Ho¬ 
sanna!”  The  first  blush  is  on  the  fmit,  pull  it! 
Never  mind  the  gathered  richness  of  the  juices. 
Gathering  takes  time.  Applause,  anyway,  for 
inferior  work,  from  inferior  minds — no  matter  for 
the  minds  if  there  is  a  pair  of  hands  to  clap ! 
Hurry !  hnrry !  Put  in  the  spur  and  drive,  only 
get  there. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  element  of  good  in  a 
popular  drift.  There  is  in  this.  The  short  cut 
has  something  to  say  for  itself.  Some  things 
which  are  more  quickly  done  than  in  former 
days,  are  also  better  done,  and  so  justify  the 
shorter  method.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those. 
But  the  theory  of  short  cuts,  like  other  favorite 
theories,  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  but  one 
side.  The  two  propositions — the  great  thing  in 
life  is  to  reach  your  end ;  and,  the  sooner  a  thing 
is  done  the  better,  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
axiomatic,  and  to  cut  off  all  further  debate. 
That  I  venture  to  doubt.  That  both  propositions 
are  true  under  certain  circumstances  cannot  be 
questioned.  If  you  are  to  be  married  in  Albany 
at  eight  o’clock  this  evening,  the  great  thing  for 
you  is  to  get  there,  by  any  route,  it  does  not 
matter  what;  for  it  makes  a  great  difference  if 
you  do  not  get  there.  If  you  have  broken  your 
leg,  the  sooner  you  can  get  home  or  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  the  better. 

But  such  cases  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
by  any  means.  The  short-cut  theory  ignores  all 
elements  except  time.  It  is  everything  to  reach 
your  end,  and  the  sooner  you  reach  it  the  better. 
But  there  are  some  other  factors  in  the  question 
whic  1  refuse  to  be  ignored.  An  end  in  life  is  not 
a  mere  terminus;  not  a  point  of  completion. 
Ends  in  life  are  stages.  There  is  only  one  ter¬ 
minus,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  and 
that  is  marked  by  a  mound  of  earth.  But  reach¬ 
ing  an  end  in  life  is  reaching  a  point  for  a  larger 
outlook,  and  finding  new  and  larger  things  to  be 
done :  and  therefore  the  question  is  very  perti¬ 
nent,  whether  you  shall  bring  up  with  you  to 
the  new  standpoint,  strength  of  vision  to  take 
in  the  larger  outlook  and  the  power  to  handle 
the  larger  opportunity.  An  end  in  life  is  not 
a  resting  place ;  not  a  place  to  be  merely  enjoy¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  new  point  of  work  and  a  new  point 
of  power.  It  is  important  to  reach  your  point 
of  power.  You  cannot  move  anything  until  you 
have  something  to  stand  on.  But  the  pou  ato, 
was  only  one  of  the  factors  in  Archimedes’  prob¬ 
lem.  Besides  the  standing  point,  there  was  the 
lever  and  the  power.  And  the  question  is  not 
only  of  getting  to  your  stand  point,  but  of  what 
you  bring  to  it.  Your  power  has  to  be  gathered 
on  the  way  to  the  new  point  of  power.  There¬ 
fore  the  question,  I  repeat,  is  whether,  on  the 
way,  you  shall  have  furnished  yourself  with  a 
lever  long  enough  and  a  power  strong  enough, 
to  enable  you  to  avail  yourself  of  your  new  ful¬ 
crum.  Whatever  it  is  that  you  propose  to  move, 
whether  the  world  or  something  smaller — will 
not  be  moved  by  your  merely  arriving  at  the 
point  of  power. 

All  men  who  Attain  their  ends  are  not  success¬ 
es  by  a  great  deal.  Success  does  not  mean  get¬ 
ting  what  one  wants.  The  attainment  of  his 
end  does  not  prove  the  man.  It  brings  him  to  a 
new  test.  Position  often  demonstrates  impo¬ 
tence.  Position  will  not  do  for  a  man  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himself.  Position  means  for  a 
man  just  what  he  can  make  of  it  and  no  more. 
A  weak  man’s  weakness  and  the  incompetence 
of  a  qtiack  are  better  appreciated  the  higher  his 
place.  You  now  and  then  see  a  worthless  man 
tossed  up  to  a  high  place,  just  as  the  tide  will 
throw  a  dead  lobster  upon  a  high  rock.  The  lob¬ 
ster’s  unpleasantness  is  simply  emphasized. 
Everybody  within  smelling  distance  wishes  that 
he  hadn’t  got  there,  and  is  greatly  relieved  when 
somebody  dislodges  him  with  a  long  pole,  or  the 
mext  tide  washes  him  back  into  the  sea. 

And  then,  bound  up  with  the  power  you  bring 
to  your  new  point,  is  the  matter  of  your  person¬ 
ality  ;  for  your  power  will  reside  very  largely  in 
that.  What  kind  of  a  man  will  arrive  at  the 
new  and  higher  point  *  Many  a  man  has  gone 
after  money,  and  has  reached  his  end  by  a  short 


road,  lying  through  God  knows  what  quagmires, 
and  has  arrived  so  besmirched  that  all  the  sa- 
polio  his  money  can  buy  will  not  cleanse  him. 
Society  has  one  rich  nian  more,  but  the  question 
is  still  open,  what  kind  of  a  rich  man  has  socie¬ 
ty  gotten  ?  What  has  the  process  of  getting  rich 
made  of  the  man?  W’ealth  is  power.  What 
will  he  do  with  it?  Wealth  gets  its  meaning 
from  the  character  behind  it.  What  will  his 
wealth  mean  ?  Ho  has  gotten  his  wealth  quick¬ 
ly.  How  far  does  that  better  the  case*  When 
a  gentleman  has  thrown  open  his  beautiful  home 
and  invited  his  guests,  he  is  not  best  pleased  to 
have  a  guest  arrive  panting  and  covered  with 
mire  and  saying:  “I  came  here  in  just  thirty 
minutes  by  the  watch. ”  If  the  host  should  speak 
his  mind,  he  would  say :  “  I  wish  you  had  taken 
longer  and  come  cleaner.” 

Now  all  this  bears  directly  on  the  theory  of 
short  cuts.  It  goes  to  show  that,  whatever  good 
there  may  lie  in  that  theory,  it  is  not  absolute 
nor  universal,  and  must  be  accepted  with  im¬ 
portant  limitations  and  qualifications.  If  the 
short  cut,  besides  taking  you  to  your  end  in  less 
time,  will  bring  you  there  with  as  much  power 
and  as  much  of  a  man  as  the  longer  route,  then, 
by  all '  means,  take  the  short  cut.  But  it  will 
not  do  this  in  every  case.  It  will  not  do  it  in 
the  most  important  cases.  There  are  a  great 
many  points  in  life  which  a  man  can  attain 
only  by  a  long  process ;  and  if  he  takes  a  shorter 
road,  he  only  seems  to  attain  them.  He  stands 
exposed  to  all  real  discemers  as  a  humbug  and  a 
fraud. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  road  as 
against  the  short  cut.  For  the  road  which  is 
longer  and  harder  and  dustier.  You  can  go  now 
in  eight  or  nine  hours  from  Milan  to  Lucerne,  but 
the  way  lies  through  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  It 
used  to  take  twenty- nine  hours,  but  the  road 
was  over  the  pass,  and  the  traveler,  though  he 
was  longer  in  reaching  his  end,  brought  with 
him  a  never-to-be-forgotten  vision  of  mountain 
majesty,  of  the  red  morning  kindling  the  snow- 
slopes  and  flashed  back  from  the  glaciers  and  the 
ice- needles;  of  the  leap  of  torrents;  of  vast  out¬ 
looks;  of  pleasant  halts  by  the  wayside.  That 
vision  lies  just  within  the  space  which  the  tun¬ 
nel  burrows ;  and  the  choice  lies  between  the 
memory  and  the  lesson  of  one  of  God’s  master¬ 
pieces,  and  of  nine  miles  and  a  half  of  blackness, 
damp,  and  stifling  smoke.  The  twenty-nine 
hours  yield  more  than  the  nine. 

Excellence,  fulness,  ripeness,  take  time.  God 
demonstrates  that  in  physical  nature.  Oak,  for 
instance,  is  good  timber.  It  wears.  But  you 
cannot  hurry  the  growth  of  an  oak.  It  is  a  spell¬ 
ing-book  commonplace  that  the  best  things  take 
a  long  time  to  grow.  Forced  growths  lack  flavor 
and  fibre.  And  the  law  is  even  more  emphasiz¬ 
ed  in  the  mental  region.  A  quick  and  retentive 
memory  which  holds  a  large  store  of  knowledge 
does  not  of  itself  make  a  man  of  power.  The  as¬ 
similation  of  knowledge,  the  running  it  into  one’s 
own  individual  moulds,  the  knitting  it  into  one’s 
mental  fibre  are  slow  processes. 

You  die  a  great  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of 
some  millions  of  gallons,  and  then  hurry  into  it 
a  few  hogsheads  of  water,  or  let  in  a  little  brook 
with  a  course  of  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  the 
most  you  have  is  a  few  inches  of  muddy  water 
down  at  the  bottom  of  your  reservoir.  The 
stream  whch  is  to  fill  that  receptacle  must  have 
had  a  long  course  from  its  spring-head  among 
the  mountains,  miles  away,  receiving  into  itself 
the  waters  of  scores  of  smaller  streams,  the 
tribute  of  leagues  of  hill-country,  the  outflow  of 
myriad  springs,  until,  when  it  reaches  the  flood 
gates,  it  pours  its  accumulated  treasure  into  the 
reservoir  and  fills  it  to  the  brim  and  has  plenty 
more  to  spare.  How  quickly  and  instinctively 
you  recognize  the  difference  between  the  talk  of 
a  man  whose  mind  has  been  draining  the  heights 
of  knowledge  and  thought  along  a  course  of  fifty 
years,  and  of  the  perhaps  “  smarter”  and  more 
tonguey  man,  who  has  “crammed”  on  a  subject 
from  encyclopsedias. 

Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  royal 
road,  no  short  cut  to  that  kind  of  mental  acqui¬ 
sition  which  is  real  power.  I  do  not  care  what 
your  particular  line  of  study  may  be,  when  you 
shall  come  to  bring  it  into  use,  you  will  have 
occasion  to  repent  any  nelgect  to  master  its 
smallest  detail,  its  deepest  rootlets.  A  great 
many  students  think  that  they  can  cover  up  the 
lack  of  minute  training  by  broad,  general  effects. 
That  kind  of  thing  may  hoodwink  the  ignorant 
masses,  but  its  sham  is  very  apparent  to  trained 
eyes.  You  see  a  good  deal  of  painting  which  is 
sufficiently  striking  with  its  broad  masses  and 
contrasts  of  color,  but  a  true  artist  will  show 
you  that  the  painter  never  learned  to  draw.  You 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  music  which  is  noisy 
and  dashing  and  brilliant,  but  the  performer  does 
not  know  the  simplest  principles  of  harmony.  I 
remember  reading  somewhere  the  advice  of  an 
old  German  master  to  a  brilliant  pupil:  “Often¬ 
times  the  student  will  be  outstripping  his  in¬ 
structors  in  his  grand  intentions,  and,  giving 
himself  up  to  them,  will  be  losing  the  present 
hours  in  the  air,  that  should  be  informing  them¬ 
selves  with  steady  progress  in  the  strictest  me¬ 
chanical  course.  Never,  till  thou  hast  mastered 
every,  conceivable  difficulty,  dream  of  producing 
the  most  distant  musical  effect.” 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  foreign 
gentleman,  who  is  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  world,  a  man 
with  a  wonderful  fund  of  knowledge,  an  exten¬ 
sive  traveler,  versed  in  art,  literature,  history, 
science,  politics.  He  had  undergone  the  sever¬ 
est  training  in  one  of  the  great  French  scientific 
schools,  and  he  knew  his  business  from  its  first 
scientific  rudiments  down  to  its  minutest  prac¬ 
tical  details.  He  was  telling  me  about  a  man 
who  had  come  to  his  establishment  as  an  expert 
— an  engineer,  so  called,  and  who  was  fond  of 
styling  himself  a  scientist.  He  found  fault  with 
things  and  criticised  and  suggested,  but  was  ir¬ 
ritated  because  the  proprietor,  in  his  quiet  way, 
was  continually  meeting  his  suggestions  with 
“  Why  ?”  “  You  take,  ”  said  he,  “  fhe  attitude  of 
a  philosopher.  We  scientists  have  often  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them.”  In  short,  he  did  not 
know  why.  He  had  “got  there.”  He  was  in 
position  as  an  engineer,  and  an  expert  and  an 
authority,  but  he  did  not  know  why !  When, 
in  the  discussion  of  a  practical  difficulty,  he  was 
met  with  the  suggestion  of  some  fundamental 
chemical  fact  or  law,  the  scientist  turned  red 
and  stammered:  and  the  man  who  had  worked 
up  to  his  splendid  position  through  laborious 
study,  and  careful  mastering  of  every  principle 
and  detail,  disposed  of  him  with  a  phrase  which 
will  always  stick  in  my  memory  as  typical :  “  He 
was  only  a  tank-bottom  engineer.” 

Yes,  the  question  is  not  merely  between  the 
short  cut  and  the  road.  The  question  is  not  set¬ 
tled  at  the  respective  entrance  gates.  It  is  set¬ 
tled  when  the  two  candidates  for  success  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  of  the  short  cut 
— settled  by  the  kind  of  man  which  comes  out. 

iJid  you  happen  to  read  a  few  days  ago  the 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Schliemann,  the  explorer 
of  Troy  and  Mycenae  ?  And  did  you  observe  the 
kind  and  the  extent  of  the  training  which  was 
behind  that  digging  and  those  wonderful  “  finds  ?” 
Before  forty,  familiar  with  all  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  including  modem  Greek  and 
Russian,  and  with  Arabic  besides.  At  forty-two 
going  to  Italy  to  study  archaeology,  and  then 
to  Paris  to  study  history.  He  was  nearly  fifty 
when  he  began  the  excavations  at  Hissarlik. 
He  was  fifty-five  when  he  began  at  Tiryns.  He 


spent  fifty  years  in  preparation  for  those  two  | 
pieces  of  work,  and  the  secret  of  his  success 
was  given  when  at  a  banquet  in  London,  in 
1877,  he  said :  “  The  habit  I  had  acquired  in  my 
long  career,  not  to  do  anything  superficially, 
but  to  proceed  in  every  thing  with  tact,  system 
and  perseverance,  has  been  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  me  in  my  archteological  experience.” 
There  was  no  short  cut  to  Troy  and  Mycen®. 
There  were  a  good  many  men  who  could  dig, 
but  it  took  fitfy  years  to  learn  where  and  how 
to  dig,  and  what  to  look  for. 

Now  these  illustrations  apply  everywhere  in 
the  region  of  successful  work.  It  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  you  will  apply  yourselves  to  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  buried  cities,  or  to  many  other  lines  of 
workV'hich  might  be  named ;  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  If  you  are  going  to  be  only  a  coun¬ 
try  school  master  or  the  editor  of  a  village  news¬ 
paper,  there  is  as  much  reason  for  your  thorough¬ 
ly  mastering  your  business  as  if  you  were  going 
to  be  Secretarv  of  State.  And  thorough  mastery 
never  means  a  short  cut.  The  short  cut  is  the 
way  to  “  plated”  success,  not  to  pure-metal  suc¬ 
cess.  When  our  war  broke  out,  and  gold  and 
silver  almost  disappeared,  tlnere  were  a  few 
months  when  all  sorts  of  queer  tokens  were  in 
circulation.  They  passed  in  the  omnibuses  and 
were  taken  for  a  newspaper  or  a  stick  of  candy, 
for  there  was  no  other  small  change.  But  that 
did  not  last  long,  and  the  tokens  soon  disap¬ 
peared  in  their  turn.  We  had  paper  money  to 
be  sure;  but  then  the  United  States  treasury 
was  behind  the  paper.  So  it  is  everywhere. 
Circulation  is  one  thing,  hard  money  is  another ; 
and  only  hard  monev  counts  in  the  end.  You 
can  easily  get  into  circulation— as  small  change. 
You  can  get  your  name  into  the  newspapers  and 
be  talked  about,  and  be  the  idol  of  small  tea- 
parties,  but  then  you  won’t  count  when  master- 
workmen  are  wanted .  If  you  are  going  to  count, 
you  cannot  project  your  structure  into  space  in 
broad  outline.  You  will  have  to  lay  every  brick 
from  the  bottom,  and  that  means  time. 

I  speak,  probably,  to  not  a  few  among  you  who 
are  contemplating  a  literary  career ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  may  properly  say  something  about  the 
preparation  for  that.  I  annot  of  course,  go  into 
the  great  discussion  on  the  humanities — whether 
Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  turned  out  of  doors 
or  not.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  a 
man  can  build  a  good  arch  or  a  good  locomotive 
without  knowing  how  to  conjugate  tupto,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  difference  between  Shakespeare 
and  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  If  only  the  arch 
and  the  locomotive  are  in  question,  that  matter 
is  easily  settled.  Only  I  never  found  a  man  in 
any  line  of  work  who  was  the  worse  for  general 
and  generous  culture  outside  of  his  specialty.  I 
lived  once  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  justly  cele¬ 
brated  engineering  school ;  aud  I  recollect  that 
there  used  to  be  a  complaint  that  its  graduates, 
when  they  came  to  figure  in  public  on  com¬ 
mencement  day,  found  a  difficulty,  some  of 
them  at  least,  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  cor¬ 
rect  English.  Be  that  as  it  may.  .  You  may 
talk  till  you  are  hoarse  about  the  waste  of  time 
on  Latin  and  Greek,  and  about  practical  train¬ 
ing  for  the  work  of  life ;  and  you  may  get  prac¬ 
tical  and  valuable  and  efficient  men  out  of  that 
practical  training — men,  that  is,  who  can  do 
certain  things  well.  If  that  is  all  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  well  and  good.  But  cut  courses  and  mere 
scientific,  special  training  is  never  going  to  make 
men  of  broad  culture.  There  is  a  result  which 
comes  out  of  that  oid-fashioned  English  univer¬ 
sity  training,  with  its  large  allotments  of  Latin 
and  Grwk,  which  I  think  you  will  not  easily 
bring  out  of  any  other  or  shorter  process.  Does 
society  want  that  product?  That  is  another 
question  which  society  will  answer  in  its  own 
way.  Possibly  literary  culture  is  an  antiquated 
thing.  Perhaps  its  true  place  is  on  the  shelves 
with  the  fossils.  I  only  know  that  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  short-hand  literary  methods  in  vogue, 
in  this  country  at  least, — the  call  for  articles  of 
just  so  many  hundred  words, —  a  goodly  share 
of  the  grace,  the  richness,  the  freedom,  the  el¬ 
egance,  the  breadth,  the  deliberation  of  the  old¬ 
er  literary  products  has  evaporated.  Whether 
there  is  a  corresponding  gain.  I  leave  it  for 
others  to  say. 

Among  our  young  men,  of  late,  the  tide 
sets  strongly  toward  journalism.  The  highest 
success  there  means  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
forms  of  literary  expression.  I  know  there  is 
a  short  road  to  journalism,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  facility  in  the  reportorial  style,  which 
is  now  a  distinct  branch  of  modern  literature, 
and  represents  the  Brummagem  of  literary  ex¬ 
pression.  Out  of  that  short  cut  there  do  not 
issue  journalists  like  Edwin  Arnold  and  Burna¬ 
by,  Kinglake  and  Gallenga.  Compare  the  aver¬ 
age  editorials  of  American  dailies  with  similar 
articles  in  the  leading  English  journals.  In 
point  of  matter  possibly  the  Americans  may  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison.  In  point  of  form  and 
style,  the  less  said  the  better.  Behind  a  good 
many  of  the  English  editorials  and  letters  and 
reports,  you  see  the  English  university  training. 
The  war  correspondent  can  write  Eothsn  and 
the  History  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  Iberian 
Reminiscences.  And  going  back  to  the  matter 
of  general  literary  culture,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
never  made  in  its  perfection  by  anything  but 
the  classical  training.  Such  men  as  Bishop 
Lightfoot  and  Bishop  Westcott,  as  Gladstone,  as 
John  Addington  Symonds,  are  the  outcome  of 
loving  communion  with  the  humanities.  I  am  an 
admirer  of  Charles  Dickens ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
see  the  comparative  result  of  the  classical  and 
non-classical  training  as  it  works  itself  into  the 
fibre  of  style,  compare  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
and  John  Inglesant.  Compare  the  storm  at  Yar¬ 
mouth,  which  is  Dickens’ s  masterpiece  of  descrip¬ 
tive  writing,  and  Shorthouse's  description  of 
the  Plague  at  Naples.  And,  apart  from  the 
question  of  Latin  and  Greek,  you  will  find  that 
a  good  style  is  not  a  thing  of  instinct,  but  a  thing 
of  long,  slow,  severe  discipline.  When  you  read 
John  Morley’s  terse,  nervous,  fine-grained  Eng¬ 
lish,  go  to  his  lecture  on  Books,  and  see  the 
ground  he  has  covered  in  order  to  compass  the 
style  of  the  Miscellanies  and  the  Historical 
Study  of  Burke  and  the  Diderot  and  Voltaire. 
If  you  enjoy  Macaulay,  read  the  record  of  his 
enormous  reading  as  Trevelyan  will  give  it  to 
you.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  that  kind  of 
thing. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  hasten  to  end  these 
very  desultory  remarks.  Nevertheless,  the  habit 
of  thirty  years  is  strong  upon  me,  and  here,  in 
this  Christian  School,  I  cannot  close  without 
preaching  a  little.  The  question  whether,  in 
laying  out  your  methods  of  work,  you  will 
choose  the  longer  or  the  shorter  road — whether 
you  will  work  on  the  theory  of  short  cuts,  or 
on  the  theory  of  deep-laid,  slow-working, 
thorough-going  processes — is,  in  its  last  analy¬ 
sis,  the  question  whether  you  will  choose  God’s 
method  or  men’s.  In  the  Kingdom  of  God  there 
is  no  hurry.  It  is  a  realm  of  deliberate  work,  of 
far  reaching  plans,  of  thoroughness.  If  yon 
commit  yourselves  to  the  principles  of  that 
economy  it  will  set  its  mark  on  you.  Such  com¬ 
mittal  shifts  for  you  the  whole  basis  of  life. 
Behind  the  quick,  impetuous  movement  of  the 
age — the  headlong  rush  after  result  and  fruition 
— is  this  falsehood:  “We  have  only  one  life  to 
live ;  it  is  short ;  what  we  do  must  be  quickly 
done.”  It  is  a  question  of  arithmetic,  they  will 
tell  you,  and  will  quote  Moses  at  you:  “The 
days  of  our  years  are  three-score  years  and  ten. 
They  are  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away.”  And 


yet,  when  the  bird  escapes  from  the  cage  door 
and  flies  away  into  the  broad  spaces  of  heaven, 
he  has  only  just  begun  to  live.  No,  no !  The 
truth  which  faces  this  falsehood  I  give  you  in 
the  words  of  God’s  apostle:  “The  world passeth 
away  and  the  lust  thereof ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  forever.  ”  In  other  words, 
if  you  are  a  man  of  faith,  if  you  are  in  God’s 
kingdom  as  a  loyal  and  obedient  son,  your  life 
is  as  long  as  God’s  own.  You  have  far  more 
than  three-score  years  and  ten  to  do  your  work 
in .  When  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  eterni¬ 
ty  is  before  you. 

If  you  choose  your  work  with  reference  only 
to  such  results  and  rewards  as  can  be  reached  in 
your  life  time,  then  you  will  do  well  to  hurry. 
If  your  aim  is  to  become  rich  or  famous,  or  to 
win  a  certain  place,  you  have  no  time  to  lose. 
If  you  are  to  get  those  things  you  must  get 
them  here;  for  they  are  things  which  do  not 
count  in  the  next  life,  and  do  not  pass  over  into 
it.  Such  aims  must  needs  take  all  restfulness 
and  deliberation  out  of  life ;  but  if  you  shall 
choose  your  work  and  do  it,  having  in  view  first 
and  only  to  serve  God  with  your  very  best,  you 
will  not  hurry,  you  will  not  feel  that  you  can 
afford  to  make  partial  preparations  or  to  do 
hasty  or  slovenly  work,  in  any  sphere  in  life. 
You  can  afford  to  take  time  to  ripen.  Crude 
work  is  robbery  of  yourselves  and  of  posterity. 
Either  you  or  somebody  else  will  have  to  do  it 
over  again.  If  you  are  building  for  God,  you 
know  the  building  will  be  finished.  No  matter 
whether  you  finish  it  or  not.  No  matter  if, 
when  the  courses  are  but  half  laid,  you  go  down 
some  evening  from  the  scaffold,  not  to  come 
back  with  the  coming  morning  nor  ever  again, 
— if  you  have  laid  your  stones  true  to  the  line, 
the  next  workman  can  start  fairly  from  where 
you  left  off,  and  will  not  need  to  undo  your 
work.  The  work  will  be  done.  There  is  all  the 
time  that  God  has  for  it  to  get  done  in.  You 
fear  that  you  will  not  reach  your  point  of  power 
while  you  live.  ±Je  sure  that  if  you  are  a  power 
among  men,  death  will  make  no  difference.  It 
is  not  the  living  but  the  dead  that  rule  the  world 
to-day.  And  thus  you  will  fight  down  this 
wearing,  consuming  spirit  of  haste,  this  Zeitgeist 
which  is  evolving  so  much  shallow  and  crude 
work,  which  is  driving  brain  and  nerve  at  a 
pace  that  kills,  which  is  peopling  the  wards  of 
insane  asylums, — you  will  fight  it  down.  You 
will  work  deliberately,  not  lazily  nor  listlessly ; 
you  will  get  out  of  life  far  more  of  what  it  has 
for  you,  and  it  has  much  more  than  perhaps  you 
think.  You  may  be  a  little  later  in  reaching 
your  ends,  but  you  will  reach  them  more  richly 
laden,  and  better  fitted  to  wield  the  new  powers 
and  to  grasp  the  new  opportunities  which  you 
find  awaiting  you  there.  Believe  me,  the  haste 
which  outruns  God,  is  the  slowest  running  of 
,all.  The  end  which  one  reaches  without  God  in 
his  company,  is  the  point  of  his  supreme  failure. 

HIS  WAITING  SERVANT. 

In  1870  I  met  a  man  of  God  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
whose  active  work  was  done,  whose  life  w’as  al¬ 
ready  rounded  out  to  three-score  and  ten,  whose 
health,  if  not  feeble,  seemed  far  from  strong, 
and  he  only  waiting  till  his  Master  should  call 
him  home.  Twenty -one  years  have  passed  and  the 
call  has  just  come.  On  Tuesday  evening,  April 
7th,  the  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Cannon,  D.D.  went 
home,  his  earthly  life  fading  out  like  the  twi¬ 
light  of  a  long  summer  day. 

So  far  back  lies  the  period  of  his  active  work 
that  there  are  few  to  tell  of  its  striking  incidents, 
mnd  he  was  too  modest  to  say  much  of  them 
himself,  but  some  one  should  record  those  that 
are  known.  He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  Mass., 
Jan.  20,  1800,  of  godly  parents,  most  careful  in 
the  training  of  their  children.  His  father  was 
a  major  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Graduating 
at  Williams  in  1821  and  at  Andover  three  years 
later,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ludlow,  Vt.,  the  same  year.  In  1827 
he  married  Miss  Eliza  Casey  of  Auburn,  Mass. 
From  1829  to  1834  he  was  pastor  at  Potsdam,  N. 
Y.  His  health  failed  after  each  pastorate,  and 
he  then  entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Board,  and  spent  twenty-eight  years  presenting 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  in  various  States 
and  in  Canada.  During  this  latter  period  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  home  at  Geneva,  where  he  has  since 
lived. 

What  a  world  of  suggestion  is  contained  in  this 
brief  record !  A  New  England  lad,  with  a  New 
England  education,  based  on  a  good  New  Eng¬ 
land  bringing  up,  serving  quietly  two  country 
parishes  for  a  half  score  years.  Could  we  but  turn 
the  pages  of  that  unwritten — but  not  unrecorded 
— history,  what  light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
life  that  flowed  deep  and  strong,  unnoted  by 
newspaper  or  novelist ! — a  life  of  which  in  these 
days  we  study  the  smallest  relics  with  intense 
interest,  as  it  fades  into  the  past.  Then 
those  many  years  of  collecting  funds  for 
the  Foreign  Missionary  work — what  a  volume 
of  incident  must  have  gathered  in  its  course, — 
curious,  quaint,  amusing,  sad,  and  solemn. 

It  is  said  that  two  millions  of  dollars  passed 
through  this  faithful  servant’s  hands,  and  that 
his  accounts  were  absolutely  correct.  Great  com¬ 
panies  and  firms  retire  their  old  servants  on  a 
comfortable  sum,  but  our  Missionary  boards  can¬ 
not  do  this.  They  too  often  must  struggle  for 
means  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  the  ex-workers 
must  care  for  themselves.  Our  aged  friend  had 
earned  such  a  reward,  but  happily  was  not  de 
pendent  on  it. 

Now  followed  nearly  thirty  years  of  retire¬ 
ment,  a  lengthening  of  allotted  time  no  doubt 
quite  unexpected,  but  neither  unimproved  nor 
unenjoyed.  It  was  a  stepping  out  of  active  service 
in  the  church,  a  relaxing  of  grip  on  things  to  be 
done,  a  being  forgotten  in  part  in  the  rush  of 
events.  But  it  was  also  a  rest  from  toil,  a  time 
for  reading  and  meditation,  and  it  led  to  health¬ 
ful  out-door  activity  which  no  doubt  prolonged 
life.  Back  from  the  high  corner  knoll  on 
which  stood  his  house  stretched  a  long  garden, 
dipping  to  the  south  and  west,  where  he  delight¬ 
ed  to  be  busy.  Here  in  time  choice  apple  trees 
came  into  bearing,  grapes  flourished  on  their 
trellises,  long  rows  of  currants  yielded  supplies 
for  the  house  and  a  surplus  for  market,  while 
vegetables  grew  between.  In  addition,  for  many 
years  he  cultivated  a  lot  some  distance  west  on 
Castle  Creek,  where,  seconded  by  his  faithful"  Mr. 
Murphy,  ”  he  grew  orange,  quince  and  grape  cut¬ 
tings,  which  neighboring  nurserymen  or  tree 
dealers  were  glad  to  buy  in  the  fall.  So  he 
lived  long  and  tranquil  years  near  to  nature 
and  to  nature’s  God. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  a  sturdy  Presbyterian.  Not 
given  to  controversy,  he  gloried  in  the  system 
of  truth,  the  form  of  worship  and  the  mode  of 
government,  which  he  had  taught  and  sustain¬ 
ed  these  many  years.  Long  an  honored  member 
of  the  First  Church  congregation,  his  voice  was 
often  heard  in  prayer  meetings  and  other  gather¬ 
ings.  When  the  North  Church  was  built  in  1876 
near  to  his  residence,  he  became  an  attendant 
there,  and  the  young  church,  not  having  many 
aged  members,  took  special  pride  in  seeing  the 
venerable  man  and  his  wife  enter  from  the  side 
door  near  the  pulpit,  he  in  his  courteous  way 
pausing  while  his  companion  passed  through. 
During  Dr.  Hogarth’s  ministry,  he  frequently 
assisted  in  the  commimion  service,  “speaking 
comfortable  words”  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utter¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Hogarth  used  to  say  that  he  always 
felt  as  if  each  season  might  be  the  last.  He  lit¬ 
tle  thought  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  go. 


Here,  also,  Dr.  Cannon  was  permitted  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  marria^  of  his  grand-daughter. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Cannon  was  marked  by  a 
genial  yet  dignified  manner.  He  loved  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  good  men  and  women,  and  his  talk  was 
often  enlivened  by  a  quiet  humor.  He  was  a 
diligent  reader,  and  1  need  not  say  that  The 
Evangeust  was  first  in  his  literary  affections. 
He  even  forgave  it,  when  some  years  ago  it  pre¬ 
maturely  printed  his  obituary.  Beneath  the 
quiet  demeanor  of  this  unassuming  man  lay  a 
strong  will  and  unbending  purpose.  Always  ac¬ 
customed  to  wait  upon  himself,  he  persisted  in 
taking  his  daily  walk  to  post-office  and  store, 
market  basket  on  arm,  until  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  compelled  him  to  stop.  His  son-in  law. 
Dr.  Andrew  Merrell,  has  related  that  late  in  life 
Dr.  Cannon  was  one  day  speaking  of  a  trembling 
of  his  hands,  etc.,  which  had  long  troubled  him, 
and  wondering  at  its  cause.  “I  think,  said  Dr. 
Merrell,  “if  you  will  allow  me,  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  has  something  to  do  with  it.”  “Do  you 
really  think  so.  Doctor?”  said  the  old  man.  He 
sat  iu  meditation  a  few  moments,  then  without 
another  word,  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  raised 
the  sash,  and  threw  the  offending  weed  far 
away.  He  never  resumed  its  use. 

So  the  years  went  on.  With  his  beloved  wife 
he  reached  the  “  golden  milestone”  of  their  united 
journey  in  1877,  and  had  the  comfort  of  her  com¬ 
panionship  for  thirteen  years  beyond .  A  daughter 
had  passed  away  years  before,  a  son-in-law  pre¬ 
ceded  him  to  the  silent  land,  a  year  ago  the  aged 
wife  followed,  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  re¬ 
maining  daughter  and  a  grandson,  the  physical 
powers  gradually  failed,  the  ties  of  earth  were 
loosened,  and  quietly  as  a  vessel  slips  its  ca.ble 
and  moves  toward  the  unseen  port,  his  spirit 
passed  out  on  the  dark  waters  which  break  in 
light  OQ  the  farther  shore.  His  mind  was  clear, 
his  faith  strong,  and  the  words  and  prayers  of 
his  pastor.  Dr.  Remick,  comforted  and  rejoiced 
his  closing  days.  Thus  passed  away  one  whose 
life  began  with  the  century  now  rounding  to  its 
close,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  its  wonderful 
changes  and  progress,  a  worker  in  many  of  its 
busy  scenes,  yet  whose  chief  joy  it  was,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  he  was  a  disciple  and  ser¬ 
vant  of  Him  who  is  “  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever!”  Wiluam  H.  Coleman.  ' 

Albany,  N.  Y, 

“  OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS.” 

By  Emma  Smuller  Carter. 

“  Out  of  the  depths,”  where,  faint,  we  cling; 

In  faith  that  questions  not,  nor  strives, 

“  Out  of  the  depths,”  like  pearls  we  bring 
The  priceless  lessons  of  our  lives. 

So  slow  we  are  to  meet  His  will. 

So  stubborn  to  resist  His  word. 

We  match  our  puny  reason  still, 

Ag;ainst  the  mandate  of  our  Lord ; 

Till,  in  some  silence  lone  and  vast. 

Some  deep-sea  sounding  of  the  soul. 

With  spirit  hushed,  at  last,  at  last. 

We  yield  our  will  to  His  control. 

Like  Nineveh’s  unwilling  seer 
We  hear  the  word :  “Arise,  and  go !  ” 

And  when  like  him,  o’ercome  by  fear. 

Our  faltering  spirits  answer  “  No;” 

God’s  winds  pursue  us  as  we  flee. 

Where  His  accusing  waves  are  driven. 

The  storm-tossed  bark  upon  the  sea 
Becomes  the  judgment  bar  of  heaven. 

And  we,  with  fainting  soul,  must  go 
Alone  into  those  depths  profound. 

Where  all  His  billows  overflow. 

Where  His  gpreat  stillness  wraps  us  round. 

With  trembling  trust  to  Him  we  cling. 

His  love  uplifts.  He  gpiides  our  way, 

“  Out  of  the  depths”  at  last  we  bring 
Life’s  peerless  lesson— to  obey. 

Williamsport,  Pa, 


^\)t  Hcligiotts  Preee. 


The  Christian  Advocate  here  touches  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  not  entirely  new  to  those  who  keep  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  as  they  travel  about  the 
country : 

One  of  the  daily  papers  calls  attention  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  large  cities  are  ceasing 
to  be  American,  citing  Chicago  as  an  example, 
where  out  of  172,756  votes  cast  at  a  recent  elec¬ 
tion,  88,509  were  oast  by  naturalized  citizens. 
This  is  true  of  many  parts  of  the  country  as 
well  as  cities.  A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Forum,  points  out  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  great  West,  American  farmers  are  leaving 
the  country  and  moving  with  their  families  into 
the  cities,  while  the  farms  are  being  taken  up 
by  foreigners.  There  are  large  districts  in  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  once  occupied  by 
American  farmers  where  a  complete  change  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  years.  Methodist 
churches  in  the  country  which  were  once  strong 
and  thrifty  are  now  almost  deserted  because  the 
American  population  have  left  and  German  infi¬ 
dels  have  taken  their  place.  We  have  consoled 
ourselves  that,  although  the  cities  might  be 
overrun  with  the  worst  classes  of  immigrants 
and  ruled  by  saloon  and  anti-Sabbath  sentiments, 
the  country  was  safe  on  account  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  elements  in  the  rural  districts.  At  the 
present  rate,  however,  not  only  the  cities  but 
the  whole  country  will  soon  lose  its  American 
distinctions.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
not :  “  Are  our  cities  ceasing  to  be  American  ?” 
but  rather :  “  How  long  will  it  be  until  the  men 
of  pure  American  stock  will  b§  a  curiosity?” 
With  small  American  families  constantly  becom¬ 
ing  smaller,  with  foreigners  pouring  in  by  the 
million  and  multiplying  as  races  naturally  do 
before  they  attain  the  higher  types  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  prospects  of  the  genuine  American 
stock  are  not  bright. 

The  Churchman  ascribes  to  the  Reformation, 
the  notion  that  preaching  is  an  exclusive  func¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy.  It  does  not  hold  to  it.  Yet 
not  every  layman,  of  intelligence  and  Christian 
character  even,  may  undertake  to  edify  others 
in  a  public  way : 

In  order  to  be  qualified  to  speak  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  under  any  interpretation  of  canons,  a 
man  must  have  these  two  qualifications:  he 
must  be  a  baptized  man,  and  he  must  hold  the 
faith,  as  that  faith  is  set  forth  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Church.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  two  qualifications  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Now,  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  divisions  of 
Protestant  Christianity  is  that  there  are  men 
whose  very  position  stamps  th^  as  denying  the 
faith,  while  they  do  hold  the  faith  in  all  sincer¬ 
ity  ;  and  again  there  are  other  men  who  bear  the 
name  of  “orthodox”  and  yet  may  not  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  hold  the  simple  articles  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Clearly,  there  is  danger  here,  and  that 
in  two  ways:  there  is  the  danger  of  admitting 
persons  who  do  not  hold  nor  profess  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  as  this  Church  has  received  the  same ; 
and  there  is  the  further  danger  of  casting  doubt 
on  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  Church,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  men  whose  faith  may  be  sincere,  but 
whose  position  is  something  more  than  equivocal. 
We  cannot  permit  oursleves  to  allow  a  shadow 
of  personality  to  enter  into  this  discussion ;  but 
we  must  plainly  say  that  certain  features  of  this 
sort  in  recent  occurrences  have  very  seriously 
affected  public  opinion  in  the  Church  concerning 
the  whole  subject.  Apart  from  those  features 
many  things  might  have  passed  unnoticed, 
which,  in  connection  with  them,  have  occasion¬ 
ed  great  concern.  We  have  reason  to  feel  sure 
that  the  matters  to  which  we  refer— and  they 
did  not  all  by  any  means  occur  in  one  place — 
were  caused  by  inconsideration.  That,  however, 
is  precisely  the  danger  of  such  things;  and,  if 
experience  should  show  it  to  be  necessary  to  the 
safe-guarding  of  faith  and  order,  the  Church 
could  have  no  choice  but  to  enact,  however  re¬ 
luctantly,  that  hereafter  no  person  who  is  not  a 
communicant  shall  be  permitted  to  teach,  preach, 
exhort,  or  take  any  other  part  in  conducting 
any  of  her  services. 

The  Christian  Union  is  quite  right  in  intimat¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  current  comment  of  the 
press  on  Church  and  Seminary  affairs,  is  wide 
of  the  mark : 

If  we  trust  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers — 
which  are  not,  however,  generally  very  well  in¬ 
formed  in  ecclesiastical  matters — the  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  mob  law  has  found  its  way  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church ;  for  they  report  that 
one  Presbytery  is  planning  to  introduce  into  the 
General  Assembly  a  resolution  condemning  Un¬ 
ion  Theological  ^minary,  because  of  the  unsafe 
teaching  of  Prof.  Briggs ;  another  demands  the 
dismissal  of  Prof.  Briggs  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly — which  has  no  more  power  to  dismiss 
him  than  it  has  to  dismiss  the  President  of 
the  United  States — and  that  other  Presby¬ 


teries  are  proposing  to  refuse  aid  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  ^  to  the  Union  Theolt^ical  Semi¬ 
nary  while  Prof.  Briggs  is  a  teacher  there,  or 
to  use  their  influence,  individual  and  e^esias- 
tical,  to  prevent  the  graduates  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  from  getting  pulpits  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  All  such  measures  belong- 
in  the  category  of  ecclesiastical  lynch  law.  Tho 
Presbyterian  Church  has  a  standard  of  doctrine 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an 
established  method  of  judicial  procedure  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  its  religioua 
teachers  hold  and  teach  according  to  this  stand¬ 
ard  or  not.  Prof.  Briggs,  on  Jan.  20,  1891,  sol¬ 
emnly  declared  that  he  did  “solemnly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Westminster  Con-  ’ 
fession  of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Hia 
critics  say  that  he  does  not  sincerely  receive 
and  adopt  this  Confession  of  Faith,  or  teach  in 
accordance  with  it.  Here  is  a  plain  issue,  and 
without  having  any  authority  from  Dr.  Brigga 
to  speak  on  his  behalf,  we  venture  to  say  that- 
he  will  not  evade  his  trial  of  that  issue  by  the 
constitutional  methods  provided  by  the  Church. 

If  his  critics  are  willing  to  meet  that  issue,  let- 
them  formulate  charges  of  heresy,  present  them, 
and  bring  Prof.  Briggs  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  Church  for  trial.  This  is  an  entire¬ 
ly  legitimate  thing  to  do;  but  it  is  entirely  ille- 

fitimate  and  dishonorable  to  attempt  to  con- 
emn  Prof.  Briggs  without  a  trial,  by  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  through  the  General  Assembly 
through  politico-ecclesiastical  influence,  or  by 
an  ecclesiastical  boycott,  to  prevent  studento 
from  attending  the  Seminary  in  which  he 
teaches.  He  bmongs  to  a  school  of  thought  in 
the  Church  represented  in  England  by  such  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  as  Prof.  Driver  and  Dr.  Cheyne 
and  Prof.  Davison,  and  in  this  country  by  such 
distin^ished  scholars  as  Prof.  Thayer  of  Har¬ 
vard,  President-elect  Harper,  formerly  of  Yale,, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  eminent  theo¬ 
logians,  both  in  our  theological  seminaries  and 
our  pulpits.  They  do  not  all  agree  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  they  have  reached ;  but  they  do 
all  agree  in  demanding  the  utmost  liberty  of 
discussion  and  investigation,  and  in  submittins 
the  Bible  as  literature,  to  the  most  thorough  lit¬ 
erary  scrutiny.  With  the  warning  afforded  by 
the  result  of  the  trial  of  Albert  Barnes — in  a 
split  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  into  two 
rival  organizations — the  critics  of  this  school  are 
afraid  to  put  its  foremost  representative  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  trial  for  heresy,  lest  the 
result  of  the  trial  should  be  another  division  in 
the  Church,  and  therefore  resort  to  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  illegal  methods  of  silencing  him  by 
processes  of  ecclesiastical  lynch  law.  We  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  succeed  in  this  en¬ 
deavor.  If  Prof.  Briggs  is  to  be  condemned  for 
teachii^  not  in  accordance  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Standards,  there  are  enough  men  in  the- 
Presbyterian  Church  loyal  to  those  Standards 
to  insist  upon  it  that  the  condemnation  shall 
follow  upon  a  regular  trial  conducted  according 
to  due  process  of  law  His  own  Presbytery  has 
appointed,  apparently  in  a  wholly  friendly  spir¬ 
it,  a  committee  to  report  on  Dr.  Briggs’s  Ad¬ 
dress  and  the  criticisms  thereon.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  concludes  its  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  church  seeking  a  pastor,  after  this 
manner : 

Your  Church  is  vacant.  You  want  a  pastor. 
You  have  a  right  to  choose  the  best  man^  you 
can  get  if  you  do  it  in  the  right  way.  You  ask 
guidance.  Vacant  churches  often  hear  the  pe¬ 
tition,  Send  us  one  to  break  unto  us  the  bread 
of  life.  Send  us  a  man  after  thine  own  heart, 
etc.  But  will  you  put  into  your  petitions  to 
God  what  you  say  to  man?  Will  you  say  we 
will  not  have  a  man  over  thirty  five?  Will  you 
say  we  will  have  a  young  man  even  if  he  does 
not  stay  very  long,  and  we  only  break  him  iu 
for  a  larger  field  ? 

Either  don’ t  pray  at  all ;  rely  upon  your  own 
judgment;  try  to  have  the  smartest  man  in 
town;  don’t  make  the  settlement  of  a  pastor 
the  answer  of  the  Divine  ideal,  but  get  one  who 
will  draw — who  can  run  the  church,  who  will 
please  the  joung  people — get  a  showy  rather 
than  a  solid  man ;  or  else,  be  consistent ;  use  the 
Apostles’  liturgy;  bring  the  candidatts  before 
the  thrr^ne,  and  in  all  sincerity  and  humility 
say  as  they  did.  Lord,  thou  kuowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men ;  shew  whether  of  these  thou  Imst 
chosen.  But  do  not  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Isra¬ 
el.  Don’t  handicap  the  hearer  of  prayer. 

Said  an  old  elder  of  a  certain  church  after  six 
months  spent  in  the  usual  course  of  candidating, 

“  We  got  tired  apd  confused,  and  gave  up  trying 
to  have  our  own  way.  We  threw  the  burden 
on  the  Lord,  and  left  it  there.”  And  then  the 
answer  came  soon,  and  was  satisfactory.  And 
so  we  believe  it  would  ever  be.  Ask  Him  to 
send  by  whom  He  would  send,  and  leave  it  with 
Him.  He  will  not  disappoint.  He  will  not 
send  an  incumbrance.  But  it  is  for  the  Head, 
not  for  the  members;  for  the  Lord,  not  the  ser¬ 
vant,  to  say  whether  he  shall  be  over  or  under 
thirty-five. 

The  Christian  Advocate  refers  to  a  matter  re¬ 
cently  extensively  commented  on  in  the  papers ; 

The  case  of  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  has  assumed 
a  most  unfortunate  aspect.  She  was  discharged 
“  as  improved”  from  the  asylum  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  taken  by  Dr.  Seward  to  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Then  she  came  to  this  city,  and  has  put  forth 
charges  that  she  is  persecuted  by  her  sister  Su¬ 
san,  was  impri^rly  incarcerated,  and  has  never 
been  insane.  To  those  who  know  the  persons 
as  we  do,  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  Miss 
Anna  Dickinson  was  and  probably  is  insane, 
than  that  Susan  Dickinson  would  do  what  she 
is  charged  with  doing.  Two  things  are  possible 
in  insanity.  One  is  that  a  person  may  be  acute¬ 
ly  insane  for  a  short  time,  and  regain  reason, 
without  ever  knowing  that  he  has  been  insane. 
Under  such  circumstances  necessary  care  and 
restraint  will  be  recollected  as  persecution  of  the 
most  outrageous  character.  Another  is  that  an 
individual  may  not  be  sound  in  mind,  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  either  a  stranger  or  friends  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  to  be  in  the  possession  of  per¬ 
fect  reason.  We  once  pleaded  for  the  release  of 
such  a  person  after  weekly  communication  with 
him  as  chaplain,  and  secured  his  release.  He 
departed  and  in  forty-eight  hours  informed  a  per¬ 
son  that  “  we  had  three  different  times  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  murder  him,  once  with  a  pistol,  once  with 
an  axe,  and  once  with  poison.”  The  Fittston 
Gazette,  where  Miss  Susan  Dickinson  has  lived 
for  years,  says:  “Of  course  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  this  region  a  single  person  who  for 
one  moment  believes  the  ri^culous  stories  sent 
out.  Miss  Susan  has  been  greatly  devoted  to 
her  sister,  and  in  every  point  has  placed  her  wel¬ 
fare  above  all  else,  even  to  the  extent  of  relin¬ 
quishing  the  greater  portion  of  her  literary  work 
in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  better  attend 
her  sister  during  her  late  illness.”  It  is  charity 
to  all  concerned  to  believe  that  that  which  has 
been  done  is  right  until  by  indubitable  proof  it 
is  shown  to  be  otherwise. 

The  American  Hebrew  notes  the  announcement 
that  the  Russian  Government  is  about  to  issue 
a  ukase,  withdrawing  the  privilege  giving  to 
Jewish  workmen  of  living  outside  the  Pale  of 
Settlement,  and  ordering  the  expulsion  of  all 
remaining  outside  those  limits.  Two  years 
grace  will  however,  be  granted  to  those  possess 
ing  real  property,  which  delay  our  contemporary 
regards  as  probably  the  legal  and  definite  form 
assumed  by  the  previous  informal  statement, 
that  the  Czar  had  consented  to  a  postponement 
for  three  years  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Igna- 
tieff  edicts.  Thus  Jewish  troubles  are  only  pat 
off  in  Russia.  ‘  Meantime  our  American  Jews 
are  taking  great  pains  to  befriend  their  persecut¬ 
ed  brethren: 

The  experiment  undertaken  by  a  number  of  ^ 
our  co-religionists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the 
organization  of  a  well-directed  movement  for 
the  agricultural  colonization  of  Russian  Jews, 
seems  not  only  to  be  successful  in  its  initial 
efforts  at  securing  financial  support,  but  fortu¬ 
nate  also  in  the  material  at  its  disposal  for  the 
inaugiuation  of  the  movement.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  which 
has  been  formed,  a  joint  application  was  receiv¬ 
ed  from  twenty- five  men  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of'  the  advantages  of  the  propceed 
colony.  They  were  personally  examine  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  fitness  lor  the  purpose,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  they  were  found  to  be  hardy,  sturdy 
and  intelligent ;  experienced  in  farming ;  with 
means  at  ^eir  disposal  ranging  from  giOO  to 
|1,000  per  family;  without  anv  record  as  recipi¬ 
ents  of  relief  from  charitable  societies;  and 
eager  to  pursue  a^culture  as  a  vocation.  With 
such  men,  a  well-selected  colony,  properly  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  necessary  implements  and  prop¬ 
erly  directed,  ought  to  be  successful,  if  not  is 
two  years,  in  five,  and  if  not  in  five  years, 
then  in  ten.  In  such  a  cause  success  may  weu 
I  be  worked  for  and  waited  for. 
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had  been  more  than  one-half  way  repentance 
and  return,  but  no  whole-hearted  national  rec¬ 
ognition  of  sin. 

Verses  7,  8.  And  I,  I  also  ;  it  was  Jehovah 
who  had  withholden  from  them  that  abundant 
latter  rain  upon  which  their  harvest  depended; 
it  was  Jehovah,  not  mere  chance,  who  had 
caused  those  seeming  freaks  of  weather,  which 
are  observed  in  Palestine  even  to  the  present 
day — rain  falling  on  one  inherited  portion  and 
not  on  another — so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parched  up  cities  trembled,  with  the  unsteady 
gait  of  those  faint  and  parched  with  thirst,  to 
the  cities  whose  springs  were  not  dried  up. 
(The  same  word  is  used,  Psa.  lix.  15,  cix.  10,  and 
of  the  going  of  the  blind,  Lam.  iv.  14.)  Yet  did 
ye  not  return  quite  to  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

Verse  9.  I  have  smitten  you  with  an  exceed¬ 
ing  scorching,  an  exceeding  mildew  (compare 
Deut.  xxviii.  22) ;  the  multitude  of  your  gardens 
and  fig  trees  and  olive  trees  (which  being  arti¬ 
ficially  watered,  were  beyond  reach  of  drought,) 
the  locust  devoured — that  terrible  inroad  of  lo¬ 
custs  so  graphically  described  only  a  few  years 
before  by  the  prophet  Joel  (i.  6,  7,  ii.  2-10), 
and  which  none  who  heard  this  prophecy  could 
have  forgotten.  (How  graphic,  how  literal  and 
unexaggerated  is  Joel's  description,  can  be  wit¬ 
nessed  by  any  one  who,  in  the  visitation  of  the 
“seventeen  year  locusts”  of  1877,  still  more  in 
that  of  1860,  lived  near  extensive  wheat  fields,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  groves  of  trees) .  Yet  did  ye 
not  return  quite  to  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

Verse  10.  The  plague  to  which  Egypt  was 
peculiarly  subject,  was  not  often  known  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  a  notably  healthy  country.  The  histori¬ 
cal  books,  which  are  unusually  brief  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jeroboam 
II.  (Chronicles  mentions  neither),  give  no  ac¬ 
count  of  any  plague ;  but  the  evident  connection 
here  is  with  some  battle  where  the  carnage  of 
men  and  horses  was  excessive.  Tliat  war  with 
Syria  under  Jehoahaz,  when  only  fifty  horse¬ 
men  and  ten  chariots  and  ten  thousand  infan¬ 
try  were  left  (2  Kings  xiii.  7),  may  well  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  pestilence,  the  horses  lying 
unburied  around  the  camp.  Or  the  barbarous 
warfare  repeatedly  carried  on  in  Oilead  (Amos 
i.  3),  may  through  a  like  cause  have  led  to  the 
same  effect.  Yet  did  ye  not  return  quite  to  Me, 
saith  Jehovah. 

Verse  11.  The  great  earthquake,  so  terrible 
that  long  after  the  Exile  and  the  Return  it  was 
remembered  (Zech.  xiv.  5)  with  horror,  had  not 
yet  taken  place  when  Amos  began  his  prophecy 
(chap.  i.  1),  and  was  perhaps  still  in  the  future 
at  the  time  of  this  utterance.  We  know  indeed 
(chap.  vii.  10)  that  Amos  must  have  prophesied 
for  some  time,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  certainly  if  so  notable  a  judgment  had 
occurred  during  his  ministry,  the  warning  was 
all  the  more  striking.  Earthquakes  were  and 
are  hardly  known  in  Palestine,  though  in  the 
country  to  the  north  and  east,  and  on  the  Phoe- 
pician  sea-coast,  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
There  was,  however,  in  1837,  a  terrible  earth¬ 
quake,  which  reached  from  Tyre  to  Bethlehem 
and  Hebron;  and  history  tells  of  250,000  who 
perished  at  Antioch  in  an  earthquake  which 
completely  destroyed  two  other  cities.  Evident¬ 
ly  there  had  been  a  similar  catastrophe  at  some 
recent  date;  it  may  be  not  in  Palestine  propei;, 
but  in  the  newly  conquered  districts  which  are 
subject  to  such  catastrophes.  Notable  as  this 
had  been,  the  inhabitants  barely  escaping.  Yet 
did  ye  not  return  quite  to  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

Verse  12.  There  is  something  awfully  signifi¬ 
cant  4n  the  silence  as  to  what  this  is  which  Je¬ 
hovah  will  do  to  Israel.  Like  the  thrilling  pause 
before  the  crashing  thunder-storm,  comes  this 
pause  before  the  awful  cry.  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
Ood,  O  Israel.  Yet  still  He  is  their  God ;  their 
case  is  not  yet  desperate;  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  a  true  repentance,  and  a  return  quite  to  Je¬ 
hovah.  No  one  is  yet  lost  to  whom  God  calls, 
Prepare ! 

Verse  13.  How  striking  this  appeal,  to  rec¬ 
ognize  through  and  above  those  nature  -  forces 
at  which  their  calf- worship  stopped,  the  very 
God  of  nature.  He  it  is,  Amos  tells  them, 
whom  they  must  shortly  meet  in  judgment: 
He  who  formeth  the  mountains  (Psa.  xc.  2) 
and  creates,  but  is  not  the  wind  (1  Kings  xix. 
11);  who  knows,  better  than  man  himself,  the 
thought  of  his  heart  (Psa.  cxxxix.  2;  1  Jno.  iii. 
20) ;  who  commands  the  processes  of  the  suns 
(Gen.  i.  16;  Amos  v.  8,  viii.  9) ;  and  whose 
stately  steppings  may  be  seen  in  sky  and  sea 
(Job  ix.  8,  xxii.  14;  Psalm  civ.  3).  Such  a 
oae  is  their  God,  whom  as  yet  they,  hardly 
less  than  the  heathen,  have  but  ignorantly 
worshipped  (Acts  x vii.  23).  Up  to  this  time 
indeed.  Israel’s  idea  of  God  and  of  right 
had  been  limited.  With  the  new  school  of 
prophets,  of  whom  Amos  was  the  first,a  new  and 
more  exalted  notion  of  God,  and  higher  eth¬ 
ical  standards  and  motives  were  made  known  to 
them.  To  this,  indeed,  the  dispensations  of 
the  previous  centuries,  the  teachings  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  had  been  leading  them;  for  it  they, 
as  a  nation,  were  now  prepared.  What  these  new 
truths  were,  or  rather,  what  were  those  new  de¬ 
velopments  of  eternal  truth,  our  next  lesson 
will  more  clearly  show  us.  But  here  again,  as 
all  through  to-day’s  study,  the  analogy  with 
the  present  is  most  striking.  How  much  the 
more  closely  then,  should  we  apply  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  scholars,  the  warnings  of  this  study, 
leading  each  to  seek  to  ascertain  that  peculiar 
besetment,  that  personal  sin,  from  which  God 
calls  them  to  return  quite  to  Him,  and  by  re¬ 
penting  of,  and  forsaking  which,  they  can  alone 
prepare  to  meet  their  God. 


national,  rather  than  a  personal  matter.  God 
was  the  nation's  God;  He  was  not  yet  revealed 
in  Christ  as  the  personal  Friend  and  Father. 
That  sense  of  nearness  in  private  worship  which 
we  may  know,'  was  impossible  to  the  ancient 
Israelite ;  he  found  Jehovah  more  readily  at  the 

If,  then,  re- 
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NOB8E  EITLLABV. 

The  sky  is  dark  and  the  hills  are  white. 

As  the  storm-king  speeds  from  the  North  to-night ; 
And  this  is  the  song  the  storm-king  sings. 

As  over  the  world  his  cloak  he  flings, 

“  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep.” 

On  yonder  mountain  side,  a  vine 
Clings  at  the  foot  of  a  mother  pine ; 

The  tree  bends  over  the  trembling  thing. 

And  only  the  vine  can  hear  her  sing, 

“  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep— 

What  shall  you  fear  when  I  am  here? 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep.” 

The  king  may  sing  in  his  bitter  flight. 

The  tree  may  croon  to  the  vine  to-night. 

But  the  little  snowflake  at  my  breast, 

Llketh  the  song  I  sing  the  best : 

“  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep  *.  ” 

Weary  thou  art,  annext  my  heart ; 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep.” 

—Eugene  Field 


THE  DIVIDED  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL  AND 
JUDAH. 


altar,  in  the  great  congregation, 
ligion  was  corrupt  at  its  fountain-head,  the 
wrong  to  the  entire  community  was  infinitely 
great. 

Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  neither 
priest  nor  people  were  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  sin.  Conscience  was  as  dead  in  them 
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ISRAEL  OFTEN  REPROVED. 

Date  according  to  the  Ussherian  chronology, 
about  800  B.  C.  An  amended  chronology  brings 
it  about  777  B.  C. 

historic  backorocnd. 

2  Kings  xiv.  25-28;  Amos  ii.  6-8,  11  12,  iii. 
S,  10,  15,  iv.  1,  V.  11-13,  21-24,  vi.  Ir^. 

Our  historical  study  of  the  period  of  Jonah’s 
prophecy  (Lesson  for  April  19),  brought  us  to 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  son  of  Joash.  This 
Brilliant  monarch  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
nation’s  foes,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  especially 
Syria,  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
from  “  the  entering  in”  of  Hamath  on  the  north, 
(probably  the  broad  valley  of  Coele-Syria) ,  to 
the  brook  of  the  Arabah  {river  of  the  wilderness 
— Amos  vi.  14),  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  distant  Calneh  (verse  2; 
Oen.  z.  10). 

These  conquests  were  probably  all  completed 
within  ten,  or  at  the  utmost,  within  fifteen 
years  after  Jeroboam’s  accession,  and  as  his 
reign  was  prolonged  to  the  unprecedented  length 
(for  Israel)  of  fifty-two  or  fifty  three  years  (the 
Bihle  knows  nothing  of  the  eleven  years’  inter¬ 
regnum  of  Ussher’s  chronology),  the  long  period 
of  peace  which  followed  suflSced  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  social  state  in  a  degree  of  ■  pros- 
peritv  and  luxurv  never  before  equaled. 

One  of  the  first  acts  by  which  Jeroboam  un¬ 
dertook  to  repair  the  social  ruin  caused  by  the 
long  wars  of  his  ancestors,  was  that  census  of 
the  kingdom  of  which  we  read  in  1  Chron.  v. 
17 ;  and  how  rapidly  the  country  recovered  from 
that  ruin,  is  everywhere  evident  in  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  the  first  uttered  cer¬ 
tainly  no  later  than  the  middle,  the  second  to¬ 
ward  the  close,  of  Jeroboam’s  reign.  Both  books 
:give  a  picture  of  boundless  oriental  luxury,  such 
AS  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  hardly  knew.  There 
was,  however,  one  most  important  difference 
between  the  social  state  under  Jeroboam  II., 
and  that  of  Solomon’s  time.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon  poverty  was  unknown.  The  people,  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  folk,  dwelt  every  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  (1  Kings  iv  .25), 
aating,  drinking,  and  making  merry  (verse  20). 
But  with  the  struggle  with  Syria,  which  began 
with  the  Omri  dynasty,  and  continued  with  in¬ 
creased  bitterness  under  that  of  Jehu,  another 
.state  of  things  had  begun.  The  pastoral  people 
of  the  districts  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  had  been 
^Iriven  from  their  pasture  lands  by  the  conflicts 
of  which  heir  country  was  ever  the  theatre, 
while  the  oft-iepeated  incursions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  more  thickly  settled  region,  destroyed 
4:he  farms  and  drove  the  agricultural  inhabitants 
from  their  homes.  Already  in  Elisha’s  time  we 
become  aware  of  deep  poverty  (2  Kings  vi.  2-5), 
even  to  that  bitterest  extremity,  slavery  for 
debt  (chap.  iv.  1). 

The  new  prosperity  of  the  times  had  not  re¬ 
stored  the  lands  to  their  original  owners.  As 
the  territory  was  wrested  by  force  of  arms  from 
the  conquerors,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
military  and  the  nobles,  whose  wealth  and  lux¬ 
ury  continually  increased,  while  the  poor,  hav¬ 
ing  no  handicraft  to  turn  to,  as  in  a  manufactur* 
ing  country  might  have  been  the  case,  became 
■ever  poorer  and  poorer.  So  while  the  rich  were 
•dwriling  luxuriously  in  their  houses  of  hewn 
stone  (Amos  v.  11)  and  great  houses  inlaid  with 
ivory,  changing  with  the  changing  season,  from 
winter  house  to  summer  house  (chap.  iii.  15) ; 
stretching  themselves  upon  luxurious  couches 
and  lying  on  beds  of  ivory  (chap.  vi.  4) ;  eating 
the  fat  of  the  land,  drinking  wine  in  bowls, 
while  lulled  with  the  music  of  many  instru 
znents  (verses  5,  6).  the  suffering  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  became  more  intense.  It  would 
bave  been,  and  indeed  it  was,  a  heavy  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  upper  classes  to  be  merely  in¬ 
different  of  these  things,  not  grieved  for  the  af- 
Aictions  of  Joseph  (verse  6) ;  but  there  was 
worse  than  this.  Luxury  and  self-indulgence 
grow  by  what  they  feed  on,  and  will  at  length 
be  gratified  by  any  means.  From  being  selfish 
dihey  became  oppressive  and  unjust:  the  poor 
debtor  was  sold  into  household  slavery  without 
■cojapunction  (chap.  ii.  6),  and  even  for  so  low 
a  price  as  the  worth  of  a  pair  of  the  elegant 
aandals  of  the  time  (Compare  Cant.  vii.  1; 
Eze.  xvi.  10) .  In  the  tumultuous  festivities  of 
•their  ivory-inlaid  palaces,  all  sorts  of  oppres¬ 
sions  were  committed  (chap.  iii.  9) ;  the  wo¬ 
men,  in  their  thoughtless  and  selfish  luxury, 
becoming  habitually  cruel  and  oppressive  to¬ 
ward  the  poor  (chap.  iv.  1).  The  merchants,  in 
their  greed  for  wealth,  used  false  weights  and 
measures  (chap.  viii.  5),  and  sold,  if  not  adul¬ 
terated  goods  (verse  6),  yet  surely  goods  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality:  while  the  landed  gentry  bicame 
so  covetous  for  even  greater  estates,  that  they 
panted  for  the  very  dust  which  they  saw  on  the 
head  of  the  poor  (chap.  ii.  7).  There  was  no¬ 
where  any  hope  or  redress;  the  very  judges 
aeated  in  the  gate  for  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  afflicted  the  poor,  took  bribes,  refused  to 
listen  to  their  appeal  (chap.  v.  12).  The  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  always  in  this  military  mon¬ 
archy  the  bulwark  of  the  throne,  now  drunk 
with  victoiy,  believed  their  prestige  forever  as- 
«ured  (chap.  vi.  13).  (Compare  chap.  ii.  14-16: 
Hosea  i.  5) .  The  social  state  was  utterly  rotten ; 


name  of  the  Lord.  Though  they  had  silenced 
the  voice  of  the  prophets  (chap.  v.  13),  and 
sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  reproach  of  the  pure 
example  of  the  Nazarites  (chap.  ii.  12),  they 
still  desired  the  day  of  the  Lord  (chap.  v.  18), 
which  to  them  meant  assured  victory  over  ev¬ 
ery  enemy,  and  they  certainly  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  should  ever  be 
afraid  to  make  mention  of  His  name  (chap.  vi. 
10). 

We  who  in  this  Christian  land,  at  this  period 
of  time,  study  the  social  condition  of  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  see  to  what  it 
was  directly  tending,  cannot  fail  to  find  in  it  a  ' 
striking  and  deeply  important  warning  for  our 
own  time.  The  analogy  betw^n  that  outward¬ 
ly  prosperous  and  religious,  but  inwardly  corrupt 
state  and  our  own,  is  too  obvious  to  be  missed. 
Now,  as  then,  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer ;  now,  as  then,  with  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree  of  religious  enlightenment,  and  a 
great  zeal  for  the  duties  of  religion,  there  is 
among  the  more  wealthy  and  cultivated  classes 
a  growing  unbelief  of  religious  truth,  a  singular 
indifference  to  social  duty,  a  blindness  to  the 
claims  of  humanity.  Now,  as  then,  there  is 
much  venality  in  the  administration  of  at  least 
the  lower  forms  of  justice,  a  neglect  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  citizenship,  and  a  conduct  of  business  on 
principles  avowedly  incompatible  with  the 
claims  of  religion,  while  the  want  of  personal 
purity  more  and  more  threatens  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  society.  The  warnings  of  God  to  Israel 
through  the  prophet  Amos,  may  well  be  taken 
home;  not  merely  by  society  at  large,  but  by 
the  very  Church  of  Christ.  The  oppression  of 
the  poor,  the  cry  of  the  needy,  are  going  up  in¬ 
to  the  ears  of  God,  of  the  Church,  from  New 
York  city  and  from  other  cities  of  our  land,  as 
surely  as  they  went  up  from  Bethel  and  Samaria. 

THE  LESSON. 

Amos  iv.  4-13. 

Golden  Text — He  that  being  often  reproved, 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed, 
and  that  without  remedy. — Prov.  xxix.  1. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  voice  of  the  wise 
man  teas  silent  (chap.  v.  14)  in  Israel,  that  God 
summoned  a  prophet  from  Judah  to  testify 
against  the  sins  of  His  people,  and  warn  them 
of  the  judgment  to  come.  Amos,  a  herdsman 
and  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  on  the  mountain 
slopes  south  of  Bethlehem  (chap.  vii.  14),  was 
not  one  of  the  prophetic  guild,  but  the  whole 
tenor  and  torm  of  his  prophecy  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  no  mean  literary  acquire¬ 
ments.  His  prophecy,  though  prose,  is  most 
graphic  in  style  and  poetic  in  diction,  with  bold 
illustrations,  striking  turns,  and  touches  of  in¬ 
describable  pathos.  The  arrangement  of  the 
prophecy  is  extremely  elegant  in  its  regularity, 
with  the  grandly  strophaic  form  of  the  first  two 
chapters,  the  tender  pathos  of  the  recurring 
“burden  ”  of  the  fourth — Yet  have  ye  not  return¬ 
ed  quite  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord — the  ascending 
series  of  visions  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  ending 
with  the  vision  of  a  future  hope  in  the  ninth. 
Even  the  interruption  of  the  personal  history  in 
the  seventh  chapter  is  most  artistically  placed, 
affording  a  welcome  relief  from  the  intense  feel¬ 
ing  of  what  precedes  and  follows.  Our  lesson 
follows  after  the  bill  of  the  nation’s  indictment, 
which  extends  from  chap.  ii.  6  to  iv.  3,  and  to 
which  the  striking  utterance  in  chap.  iii.  2  is 
the  key :  Ye  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for  all 
your  iniquities. 

Verse  4.  The  prophet  has  been  setting  in  or¬ 
der  the  social  sins  of  Israel ;  he  now  suddenly 
turns,  and  by  a  bold  irony,  such  as  Elijah  used 
(1  Kipgs  xviii.  28),  he  shows  them  the  iniquity 
of  even  their  best  things.  The  verse  proves  the 
regularity  of  their  religious  services,  the  daily 
morning  sacrifice,  the  regular  offering  of  tithes 
for  the  use  of  the  poor — the  poor  whom  they  so 
cruelly  and  thoughtlessly  oppressed.  We  see 
the  mockery  of  such  benevolences,  as  well  as 
of  religious  services,  which  after  all,  with  the 
drunken  orgies  that  disgraced  them  (chap.  ii. 
8) ,  were  only  a  multiplying  of  transgression.  But 
who  can  consider  the  fashionable  religion  and 
the  fashionable  benevolence  ot  to-day — regular 
church  services  interspersing,  and  so  to  speak, 
relieving  the  fatigues  of  an  incessant  round  of 
festivity,  large  and  notable  contributions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  underpaid  and  overworked  poor, 
and  of  a  pauperism  made  inevitable  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  business — and  not  be  struck  to  the 
heart  by  the  similarity  between  then  and  now? 

Bethel,  as  we  know,  was  the  seat  of  the  na¬ 
tional  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  form  of  a 
calf,  instituted  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  29). 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  royal  Sanctuary 
(Amos  vii.  13),  in  distinction  from  the  many 
sanctuaries  of  the  nation.  (See  Historic  Back¬ 
ground.)  Gilgal  is  not  the  Gilgal  where  the 
Israelites  first  encamped  on  entering  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land  (Josh.  v.  10),  but  the  Gilgal  of  2 
Kings  ii.  1,  a  seat  (like  Bethel)  of  a  school  of 
the  prophets,  as  well  as  of  a  sanctuary  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ;  doubtless,  as  elsewhere,  under  the  form 
of  a  calf. 

Verse  5.  Thank  offerings  and  free-will  offer¬ 
ings  had  not  been  wanting,  but  we  hear  no  word 
of  sin-offering.  The  consciences  of  this  covet¬ 
ous,  luxurious,  demoralized  people,  were  at 
peace.  It  is  only  those  who  greatly  desire  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  whose  consciences  are  sensitive. 
Free-will,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  offerings  of  that  ^  time,  as  it  is  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  benevolences  and  services  of  our 
own  day.  There  was  no  recognition  of  any  debt 
to  God  or  to  fellow-men ;  no  sense  of  owing  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  good  things  of  life  to  those 
less  fortunately  situated,  no  real  self-denial,  and 
therefore  no  reformation  wrought  by  their  sac¬ 
rifices.  After  all  their  offerings,  the  unjust  was 
imjust  still,  and  the  corrupt  was  none  the  less 
corrupt  (Rev.  xxii.  11). 

But  they  did  proclaim  and  publish  their  good 
deeds,  taking  a  credit  to  themselves  which  David 
had  disavowed  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14),  but  which 
we  at  this  day,  with  our  newspaper  notoriety  of 
good  works,  are  not  afraid  to  assume  (Matt.  vi. 
2,  Luke  xvii.  10) . 

Verse  6.  And  I,  I  also.  Jehovah  had  return¬ 
ed  somewhat  to  them  for  all  their  offerings,  the 
necessary  gift  of  a  gracious  God  to  sinful  crea¬ 
tures — chastisement.  In  the  long  wars  through 
which  the  nation  had  but  lately  emerged  into  a 
boundless  prosperity,  there  had  been  tribulations 
enough  to  make  them  earnest  and  humble,  if 
they  had  but  considered  (Isa.  i.  3).  The  chas¬ 
tisement  of  famine  (cleanness  of  teeth)  through 
which  they  had  more  than  once  passed,  was  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  show  them  that  those  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature  which  they  worshipped  in  the  form 
of  the  calf,  were  indeed  under  the  command  of 
the  God  of  nature  (Hosea  ii.  8,  12).  Yet  ye  did 
not  return  quite  to  Me,  saith  Jehovah.  There 


-^THE  SEAMY  SIDE.” 

Why  are  we  all  so  prone  to  see  “  the  seamy- 
side”  of  people,  when,  if  we  would  only  look  in 
the  right  direction,  we  could  always  see  the 
smooth  side.  That  we  all  have  “a  seamy  side” 
to  our  natures  there  is  no  doubt ;  some  by  the 
grace  of  God  are  enabled  to  keep  the  seams  well 
rubbed  down,  so  they  are  not  as  apparent  as 
they  are  in  others,  who  leave  them  so  prominent 
that  they  chafe  against  those  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  their  rough  surface. 

There  has  never  been  but  One  on  earth  whose 
garment  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  Everybody  else  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be,  more  or  less  “seamy.”  But  the 
smooth  side  is  much  broader  and  longer  than  the 
offensive  side,  and  if  we  would  only  see  that 
side  of  our  friends  and  neighbors,  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  happier  the  world  would  be  I  There  is 
always  a  best  side,  there  is  always  a  right  side 
and  a  smooth  side  to  us  all,  thank  God !  Let  us 
make  it  so  apparent  to  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  that  they  will  he  led  to  think 
of  that  One  whose  garments"  were  without  seam. 

We  should  be  very  careful  in  our  households 
that  only  the  smooth  side  of  our  natures  are 
shown  to  our  loved  ones.  It  is  so  easy  to  let 
the  other  side  be  seen  and  consequently  to  keep 
those  dearest  to  us  on  earth  in  a  state  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  And  in  trying  to  hide  the  wrong  side  of 
our  own  natures,  let  us  also  make  sure  not  to 
see  or  bring  into  prominence  “the  seamy  side” 
of  those  with  whom  we  live. 

Each  one  of  us  has  his,  or  her  own  peculiari¬ 
ties  ;  we  are  distinct  individuals,  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  see  things  just  as  even  our  best  friend  does. 
We  have  our  particular  characteristics,  and  the 
very  things  we  condemn  in  others,  they  may  in 
turn  be  condemning  in  us. 

There  was  never  a  truer  verse  written  than 
this  one  that  Robert  Burns  wrote, 

“Could  we  but  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

It  would  from  many  a  blunder  free  us. 

And  foolish  notion.” 

We  do  wrong  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  talk 
over  the  peculiarities  of  others,  even  in  hours 
of  confidence.  The  more  we  talk  of  them, 
the  more  unjust  we  are  to  those  friends.  We 
say  many  unkind  things  of  each  other  often  times 
and  when  they  are  repeated  they  hurt  the  dear 
ones  most  cruelly.  “Fatal  and  vile  as  her  pro¬ 
geny,  may  be  the  mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger 
than  a  midget’s  ring,”  says  the  old  adage,  and 
how  true  it  is.  What  unhappy  results  come 
from  this  repeating  of  unkind  remarks,  Ivhich 
although  they  may  not  have  been  said  in  malice, 
yet  are  productive  of  much  ill  feeling.  “I  wish 
you  had  never  told  me  this,”  said  a  lady  to  a 
supposed  friend,  who  had  indiscreetly  repeated 
a  deprecating  remark  that  had  been  made  regard¬ 
ing  her.  “I  am  afraid  I  cannot  feel  toward 
that  person  hereafter,  as  I  always  have  felt,  but 
I  shall  try  however  to  forget  what  you  were  so 
unkind  as  to  tell  me.” 

The  mischief  maker  went  away  well  rebuked 
for  her  dishonorable  course.  For  it  is  dishonor¬ 
able  to  repeat  the  gossip  that  some  people  will 
indulge  in,  when  it  injures  and  hurts  those  of 
whom  it  is  the  subject. 

There  is  a  good  side  to  everybody,  even  those 
whose  seams  are  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
them.  A  lady,  who  saw  a  man  brought  into 
the  hospital  from  the  streets,  who  had  been  found 
in  an  unconscious  condition  from  the  effects  of 
drink,  heard  one  of  the  attendants  make  the 
remark,  “Let  him  go,  he  is  not  worth  saving.” 
She  stepped  up  as  she  listened  to  the  words  and 
turned  back  thi  rim  of  his  battered  hat,  and  she 
showed  the  unstained  place  on  his  forehead  be¬ 
neath  his  tangled  hair,  and  said:  “Leave  him 
to  me  and  go  your  way.  I  shall  pray  for  him, 
there  is  hope  yet  for  any  one  so  long  as  there  is 
room  enough  upon  his  white  forehead  for  the 
name  of  the  Lam'o  of  GoJ  to  be  written  there.” 

Susanna  Paine. 


Perhaps  in  no  place  is  Ivory  Soap  more  welcome  than  in  the  “  down-town 
office.”  The  hands  gather  the  dust  from  every  object  they  touch  and  after  a  few 
hours  there  is  a  consciousness  that  they  would  be  benefited  by  a  bath. 

Indifference,  or  thoughtle-ssness,  or  procrastination  has  left  you  nothing  but 
cheap,  greasy,  irritating  soap.  Send  your  office  boy  out  for  a  cake  of  Ivory. 
Here  it  is : — divided  for  separation  into  two  toilet  cakes.  Now  for  a  month  it 
will  be  easy  work  to  keep  the  hands  soft,  clean,  and  plea.sant  to  the  touch.  Within 
a  week  you  will  have  Ivory  Soap  in  every  room  at  home.  Once  tried,  always 
used. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  'Ivory';”  they  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  i8go,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


Ventilating  Heater 

In  the  Home,  Church  or  school^  will  ffioroughly 

We  employ  the  use  of  Steam  or  Hot  Water  combined  with  Air  Heat  or  Warm  Air  altxie. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  these  systems. 

J.  F.  PEASE  FURNACE  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches:— NEW  YORK.  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  HARRISBURG,  TORONTOk 
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'  all  want  FERRIS* 

GOOD  SENSE 

CORSET  WAISTS. 
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U.  S.  Mail  Steamships. 

GLASGOW  SERVICE. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  io 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEBBT, 
From  Pier  41,  N.  R..  foot  of  Leroy  street. 
CIRCASSIA,  May  2,Nool  I  ANCHORIA.  May  16,  Noon. 
DE  VONIA,  May  9, 6.80  a>  j  CITY  of  ROME,May  ^  5.3Qaa 
Cabin,  SoO  and  S60.  Second  ClaM,  S80. 
Steerage,  S30. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE. 
FATAL,  AZORES,  GIBRALTAR 
and  NAPLES. 

NEW  YORK  TO  GIBRALTAR  AMD  NAPLES  DIBEOK. 
Mediterranean  Rates— Cabin  SSOtoSlOO.  Steerage  $80. 
Rates  to  Azores— Cabin  f65.  Steerage  S24. 
Travelers’  Oironlar  Letters  of  Oredit  and  Drsfls  f»r  any  aaMSl 
issned  at  Lowest  Current  Bates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  informatMt, 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS^ 

7  BOWtlNO  GREEN.  NEW  TORM. 
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y  everywhere. 
Send  for  Obdalar. 

FERRIS  BROS. 
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More  Dresses 

FOR  Less  Money 


interest  you? 


newbookTHE  CHORUS  KING  it  designed 
for  Concert  and  Choir  Use  and  contains  choice  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  Verdi,  Mendbi.ssohm, 
Gounod,  Brahms,  Ros.sini,  Callcott,  Barnbv. 
Bishop,  Parry,  Farmer,  Weber,  Root,  Cook,  etc. 
etc.,  to  which  have  been  added  *‘Tlte  Fligtit 
ot  the  Holy  Family**  by  Bruch;  **Tlio 
Feast  ot  Adonlsf*  by  Jenien  ;  **'riie  Hil¬ 
ler*#  W  oolng  **  by  Fanning,  and  **  Xlto 
Hrostm**  by  Costa. 

ITice,  75ct8.  postpaid. 


“D.  V.” 

“D.  V.,”  said  aunt  Clara,  quietly,  as  she  heard 
her  young  niece  making  plans  for  some  pleasure 
the  following  week  in  a  very  confident  manner. 

“What  do  you  mean  Auntie,  by  putting  those 
two  letters  in  between  our  arrangements?  ‘D. 
V.’  What  do  they  stand  for?” 

“Two  Latin  words,  Deo  volente,  meaning  ‘God 
willing,’  my  dear.” 

The  young  girl  looked  as  if  these  words  were 
almost  an  interference.  What  could  possibly 
happen  to  hinder  the  carrying  out  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  anticipated  ?  It  was  ouly  next  week  that 
they  were  to  have  their  outing,  they  certainly 
could  make  positive  arrangements  for  such  a 
near  future. 

Aunt  Clara  divined  her  niece's  thoughts,  for 
she  said,  “I  know  thiugs  seem  assured  to  young 
people.  I  can  well  remember  how  foolish  I  thought 
it  was  for  my  mother  to  always  put  in  ‘If  i]|,oth- 
ing  happens  to  prevent,’  when  she  was  planning 
to  do  any  thing,  even  a  day  hence.  I  used  to 
think  if  persons  made  up  their  minds  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  they  could  and  ought  to  carry  it 
through,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  my  mother  was  right  and  wise  in  putting 
in  a  ‘D.  V.’  when  she  made  her  plans.  For  we 
are  dependent  entirely  upon  a  Higher  Power  for 
everything  we  have  and  everything  we  do.  We 
are  subject  to  God’s  dispensations,  and  must  rely 
upon  Him  for  His  help  and  strength  to  carry  out 
any  plan  in  life.” 

A  week  later,  when  a  severe  illness  came  to  a 
dear  one  in  the  household,  and  the  young  girl’s 
plans  were  obliged  to  be  given  up,  she  realized 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  bow  necessary  it  is 
for  us  all  to  say:  “I  will  do  thus  and  so,  ‘God 
willing.’  ” 

And  so  it  is  with  us  all.  The  older  we  grow 
the  more  certain  are  we  of  this  truth,  that  we 
cannot  be  too  positive  of  anything.  So  much 
may  happen  in  one  day  to  make  life  look  entire¬ 
ly  different  to  us  and  make  great  changes  in  our 
circumstances  and  conditions.  In  view  of  this 
fact  we  should  learn  to  commit  ourselves  to 
God’s  guidance  in  the  first  waking  hours  of  each 
day,  and  to  lean  upon  His  arm  of  strength, 
praying  for  a  submissive  spirit,  that  whatever  of 
disappointment,  or  sorrow  comes  to  us,  we  may 
be  sustained  and  comforted.  If  we  truly  trust 
Him  we  may  walk  each  day  in  His  light,  and 
need  not  have  any  fear  for  the  consequences,  al¬ 
though  we  are  unable  to  foresee  them. 


**New  Conrae  la  Vale*  Caltaxa  aa4 
SlaRinF,  tar  tNe  Feaiale  Valce,**  it  a 

graded  courie  adapted  to  guide  the  young  voice,  cor¬ 
rect  the  faulta  of  mMure  aingeta  and  develop  all 
voicea  ayttematically .  It  ia  thoroughly  practical,  hav¬ 
ing  Iwen  teated  for  yeara  before  being  offered  to  the 
puMic.  Equally  adapted  to  the  utes  of  dais  Vocal 
Training  and  Private  Inatruction. 

Taper  fL50.  Limp  Cloth  |2.00,  poatpaid. 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  ClMinmti,  0. 

RMtASaaa  MaatoOa.,  |  Tha  Ma  Oknreli  On., 
age  WabtahAva.,  Chkaga.  |  laE.  itch  St..  New  York 
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Line  and  Precept. 

Character  is  a  perfectly  educated  will.— Nova- 
lis.  ’ 

Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do,  is  my  king¬ 
dom. — Carlyle. 

The  foundation  of  all  education,  from  the 
time  a  child  first  begins  to  learn,  is  thorough¬ 
ness.  Whatever  is  attempted  must  be  carried 
out  thoroughly,  until  the  learner  becomes  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  subject.  Thoroughness  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  all  good  habits  of  mind,  and  a  child’s 
mind  is  as  much  a  bundle  of  habits  as  its  body. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  by  insisting  upon  children  learning 
somethiug  by  heart  every  day ;  it  cultivates  the 
retentive  powers  of  tbe  mind,  and  is  a  help  to 
spelling  accurately,  as  the  eye  aacustomes  itself 
to  the  appearance  of  words. — Talmage. 

Some  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  Others 
put  it  in  a  second  place.  Then  prayer-meetings 
are  dull,  and  fellowship  gatherings  are  unin¬ 
teresting.  But  the  moment  a  man  begins  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  all  things  are  ri^ht.  Any  ’  man  who  has 
not  heartily  thrown  himself  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  who  is  seeking  secondly  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  may  be  religious;  but  theic  ia 
something  he  loves  more,  and  both  worlds  aro 
spoiled  to  him.  He  has  neither  the  creaih  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other.  The  great  desidera¬ 
tum  of  the  present  day  is  not  more  Christians, 
but  a  better  brand  of  them. — Professor  Henry 
Drummond. 

The  Sabbatu,  next  to  the  Bible  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  there  revealed,  is  the  best 
gift  of  God  to  His  sinful  creatures.  We  make 
slow  progress  in  faith  and  grace:  we  are  cold, 
dull,  languid  Christians  with  all  our  Sabbath 
privileges,  but  what  should  we  be  unthout  them  ? 
We  should  seek  to  keep  it  haly,  and  watch  and 
pray  against  'everything  which  interferqp  with 
its  noliness.  There  is  no  point  on  which  Satan 
will  more  tempt  the  young  than  this;  for  he 
well  knows  how  great  an  advantage  he  has 
gained  over  them  when  he  has  got  hold  of  their 
^bbaths.  And  our  feeliug  in  regard  to  this 
holy  day  is  one  of  the  best  tests  as  to  our  meet- 
ness  or  not  for  the  eternal  rest  of  heaven. 


LAWRMCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

J^OHN  C.  OSXRN  EOVNDAIION. 

E^arly  application  (or  admiasion  ia  advisable  TorMN 
iirae  and  Information  address 

Rkv.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  I  r  J>., 

LawrencevlUe.  New  Jersef. 


Bryant  School. 

Point.  Beantlfnl.  bealthfoL  Near  New  York.  Catalocaa, 


PHOSPHITES. 

A  WONDERFUL  TONIC. 

A  PERFECT  PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 

uLo  av  ALL  nnuoaiSTS. 


UPSON  SERIN  ABT,  np  in  the  hills  of  Utchfleld  Coontp. 

Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited. 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Btudnea* 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  Piwddeat 
Porter,  Yale  College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnvler,  D.  D- Brooklfa, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Owynne,  25  Broad  street.  New  York* 
For  other  references  or  Information  inquire  of 
Rbv.  henry  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  OL 


will  travel  in  the  most  comfortable  manner  who  is  camw 
to  points  West,  Northwest  or  bouihwest  in  one  of  the 
SOUD  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
which  run  dally  between  Uhlcago  and  Counoll  Bluffs  (witi 
through  Sleeper  to  Omaha),  Chicago  ani  Kansas  City  (wiu 
tbreugh  Sleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  8L  Joseph,  anc 
Cbloago  and  Denver  ami  Pueblo  via  Colorado  Springs  ove 
THE  GREAT  ROC&  ISLAND  ROUTE. 

Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Sieepern,  Becllning  cbalr  Oars  an< 
least  of  the  Mlseourl  Blver)  Dining  Oars,  ail  heat"d  b; 
steam  from  tbe  locomotive  (Sewell's  system)  Superb  Dir 
ing  Hotels  west  ot  8L  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LEA  ROUTE 
Is  tbe  favorite  to  and  from  Rlnneapoll^  Bt.  Paul,  Watet 
town,  Sioux  Falls  and  all  points  North  and  Nurthwea 
For  tickets,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  'Wkstup 
Taxii,,  or  desired  Information,  add:  ess  i 

E.  ST.  JOHN.  CHICAGO.  JNO.  8EBASTUN 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Tldtei  It  PaM.  Agt 

GBCt  L.  Bhodes,  Ase't  Oen.  Pase.  agent,  bead 
quarters,  Chicago;  8am  F  B<)TD,  ' s  't  O-  u.  Ticket  k  Psai 
Agent,  headquarters,  lopeka,  KansM 


BROOKLYN. 

THE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS  SEMINARY. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  girls.  Fortieth  year  opeaa 
Sept.  25.  Address  for  circulars,  138-140  Montage  streal. 


iimiwE, 


HemMtead,  L.  Im 
Good  boa^  aaA 


—per  age.  Catalogue. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladiea,  Siietri^ 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct.  1. 

Ilemoved  to  10  Blast  76th  Street, 


The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  ChU. 
dren,  with  Klnderiperten.  Reopens  October  IsL  Cire*. 
lars  on  application.  87  East  68th  Street,  Nxw  Yobk  Cbt. 


THE  REED  SCHOOL, 

6  anti  S  East  Fifty. third  Street,  New  Terh. 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRI& 
Miss  Julia  O.  McAujstxb,  Principal, 
ncceeding  Mrs.  Sylvanos  Reed,  who  contlnaesasvlsitM 
Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Wednesday,  October  IsL 


IN  THE  BEADING  LESSON. 

Teacher — Now,  Mary,  can  you  tell  me  what  a 
buzzard  is  ? 

Mary — It  is  a  bird. 

Teacher — What  kind  of  a  bird? 

Mary — It  is  a  buz — a  buz — its  a  kind  of  buzzing 


■  ■■  GET  UP  ORDERS.  Entire  New  De¬ 

parture.  HANDSOME  PRESENT  TO  eVeRY  SUBSCRIBER- 
The  greatest  Indncementti  ever  offered  to  Introduce  our  HIGH. 
GRADE  Teas.  ^  a.  FINE  TEA  by  mail  or  express,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.00,  charges  paid.  Or  we  will  send  a  sample  of  our 
celebrated  Fancy  Chop  Mixture  No.  68,  or  any  other  Tea  you 
may  select,  on  receipt  of  10c.  In  postage  stamps.  Beautiful  pre¬ 
miums  given  away  with  $5.00  orders  and  upward.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  31  ft 
38  Veeey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2t». 


•R8.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS. 
.  South  Orange,  N.  J.  For  particulars  apply  to 

Mbs.  S.  j.  Lifx,  Rye,  N.  T. 
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by  the  Moderator,  they  were  licensed  to  preach. 
After  bis  graduation  in  May,  Mr.  Bancroft  baa 
been  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  vacant  Firrt 
and  Second  churches  of  Sparta.  The  Education 
Committee  also  presents  W.  J.  Gregory  of 
Dansville,  and  B<Mn  Itt  of  Bangkok,  Siam,  aa 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  On  motion  of  the 
chairman  they  were  received.  Mr.  Itt  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  student  of  Auburn  Seminary  and  a  convert 
from  Buddhism  to  Christianity.  He  impr^sasd 
the  Presbytery  as  a  very  promising  young  mis¬ 
sionary.  A  committee  was  appoints  to  install 
the  Rev.  George  V.  Reichel,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Brockport,  Maj  7th,  to  which 
charge  he  was  very  cordmlly  invited  some  time 
since.  The  hour  for  refreshments  was  spent  very 
happily  in  social  intercourse,  with  speeches  by 
after-dinner  experts  in  Depew  style,  and  new 
bonds  of  friendship  formed.  At  the  afternoon 
session  the  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Williams  to  the 
church  in  Ogden  was  found  in  order,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installation  Ifay  14th,  at 
2  P.  M.  By  request  of  parties  concerned  the 
churches  of  Tuscarora  and  Union  Corners  were 
consolidated  and  Elder  John  B.  Strang  of  Oene- 
seo  appointed  to  care  of  the  proletary  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake.  Licentiate  Robett  B.  Stevens  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey, 
where  he  has  already  accepted  a  charge.  Rev. 
C.  N.  Frost  of  Victor  presented  the  narrative 
of  religion  which  was  approved  and  forwarded 
to  the  General  Assembly.  A  committee  present¬ 
ed  a  memorial  minute  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Copeland,  for  fourteen  years  the  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  of  the  church  in  Webster.  The 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  presented  their  re¬ 
port  to  the  Presbytery  through  Mrs.  Safah  J. 
Nichols,  President,  and  Dr.  Millard  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  respond  in  person.  In  the  evening  excellent 
popular  addresses  were  given  by  Mrs.  Annie  F. 
Eastman  on  “Temperance  Principles, ”  Dr.  J.  B. 
Kittredge  on  “  The  Status  of  the  Bible,  ”  and 
others  present.  A  large  congregation  enjoved 
the  popular  services.  Wedneraay  morning  after 
devotional  services  and  routine  business.  Rev. 
W.  R.  Taylor  took  tbe  chair,  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Stillson  spoke  on  “  Evangelical  Methods  in  Pas¬ 
toral  Work,”  followed  by  Rev.  G.B.F.  Hallock. 
Pastor  Taylor  discussed  tSe  question,  “Should 
an  order  of  deaconesses  be  encouraged  ?”  The 
question  was  left  in  the  air  so  far  as  appears. 
“Our  Weak  Churches”  was  discussed  ^  Elder 
F.  M.  Ellery,  Hamilton  and  others.  “Tke  Har¬ 
per  Scheme  of  Bible  Study,”  was  led  by  Revs. 
C.  N.  Frost,  Gardiner  and  Root. 

Presbytery  adjourned  after  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  pastor,  people,  choir  and  ladies  of  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church,  to  meet  in  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall  on  Monday,  April  2Tth,  at  11,80  A.  M. 

The  Third  Church. — The  good  people  are  really 
waking  up  to  the  exigencies  surrounding  them. 
Occupying  as  they  do,  the  hnest  situation  of 
any  church  edifice  in  this  city,  with  only  a 
chapel  to  meet  their  needs,  on  Tuesday  a  called 
meeting  drew  out  a  goodly  number  of  those 
who  “meant  business,”  with  some  who  wanted 
to  abide  as  they  are.  After  much  discussion,  a 
vote  was  taken  resulting  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  building  a  church,  in  accord  with  the 
superiority  of  their  situation  and  needs.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  a  subscription  jof 
121,180  secured.  And  this  though  only  about 
one  hundred  of  the  458  members  were  present, 
including  some  earnest  members  of  the  Society. 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  die  were  cast  and  that 
beautiful  East  Avenue  will  soon  have  a  new 
church  to  add  to  its  many  attractions.  The 
growing  East  side  of  the  city  is  very  inadequate¬ 
ly  supplied  with  churches  thus  far! 

Almond. —  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Al¬ 
mond,  Rev.  Z.  N.  Bradbury,  pastor,  observed 
the  Week  of  Prayer  and  held  a  series  of  special 
services  during  the  month  of  January,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other  churches  in  town.  As 
early  as  September  last  an  interest  manifested 
itself  among  the  members  of  the  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E., 
which  was  further  developed  during  the  Week 
pf  Prayer,  and  there  were  many  hopeful  con¬ 
versions.  On  Sunday,  March  8,  twenty- three 
new  members  were  publicly  welcomed  to  church 
fellowship  on  profession  of  faith.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  members  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Others  are  still  expecting  to  unite  with  us  in 
Christian  fellowship,  and  some  have  united  with 
the  other  churches.  z.  N.  B. 

Thanks  to  a  Presbyteb.— We  are  asked  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following,  which  we  do  with  pleasure: 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Presbytery  for  the  patient  attention  they  ^ve 
at  length  awarded  me.  All  I  petitioned  for  has 
been  granted  and  I  sincerely  hope  will  bring  the 
end.  They  have  thus  proved  that  a  body  of  good 
men  will  in  the  end  act  righteously,  and  again 
fully  justified  the  affectionate  veneration  her 
members  have  for  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  And  what  can  I 
say  more,  except  that  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  its 
Moderator,  has  shown  a  persevering,  unwearied 
patience  and  kindness,  difficult  to  exceed,  im¬ 
possible  to  repay.  E.  S.  Ely. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  April  14,  1891. 

OiMXTH.— Encouraging  Figrurea.— In  closing  the 
ecclesiastical  year  and  making  its  report  to 
Presbytery,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Glean, 
N.  Y.,  furnishes  these  encouraging  figures :  ITie 
roll  shows  a  net  gain  of  twenty  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  ended,  being  an  increase  of 
seventy  during  the  present  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Newton  L.  Reed,  of  a  year  and  a  half.  Tne 
Sunday-school  shows  a  gain  of  twentv-five  in 
the  last  year.  The  church  has  raised  during 
the  year,  for  all  purposes,  over  eighty -one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  over  last  year,  which  was  the  concluding 
debt  year.  Nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  the  total  was  for  missionary  purposes,  a  gain 
in  this  department  of  church-work  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  over  last  year. 

Dansville. — Church  Improvement. — The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  congregation  of  Dansville, 
have  decided  to  make  a  thorough  change  ana 
improvement  in  their  church  edifice,  if  not,  in 
fact,  make  it  entirely  new.  It  has  been  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  now  for  many 
years.  Its  position  as  the  home  of  the  leading 
church  organization  there,  calls  for  a  more 
modern  and  convenient  edifice,  in  order  to  fair¬ 
ly  meet  the  growing  needs  and  the  better 
tastes  of  the  congregation  worshiping  in  it.  and 
also  attract  others  to  its  altars.  The  Method¬ 
ists  have  a  beautiful  brick  church  and  an  able 
pastor.  Our  unfortunate  brother,  the  Rev.  G. 
K.  Ward,  has  been  voted  a  two  months  fur¬ 
lough,  while  improvements  or  reconstructions 
are  going  forward.  Pastor  and  people  will 
doubtless  in  due  time,  resume  work  with  new 
courage  and  joy. 

Clayville.— A  Congremtional  Church  has 
been  organized  in  this  juace,  but  whether  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church, 
which,  according  to  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  four  elders,  sixty-nine  mem^rs 
and  a  Sunday  School  numbering  eighty-five  schol¬ 
ars,  and  if  we  mistake  not  a  fair  church  proper¬ 
ty,  does  not  appear.  The  change,  if  such  it  is, 
appears  to  have  been  conducts  very  quietly, 
and  without  conference  with  those  so  long  ana 
pleasantly  in  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the 
church  and  congregation.  The  ruliora  of  the 
courts  are  quite  uniformly  against  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  church  property  from  one  denomination 
to  another,  on  the  impulse  of  a  change  of  views 
as  regards  doctrine  or  polity,  on  the  part  of  a 
portion  of  the  congregation,  even  though  it  be 
a  majority. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  held  an  interest¬ 
ing  meeting  April  18th  and  14th  in  Wyoming. 
The  overtures  of  the  Assembly  as  to  mode  of 
changing  the  standards  and  Deaconesses  were 
answered  respectively  in  the  affirmative  and 
negative.  Rev.  Messrs.  Cleadley  and  Rutter  were 
dismissed  to  other  Presbyteries ;  Rev.  William 
J.  McKittuck  received  from  Hudson  Presbytery, 
and  his  installation  at  Batavia  arranged  for  on 
May  14th.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden  and  Elder  Wilford 
go  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  George  H.  Marsh  was 
ordained  sine  titulo.  8.  c. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  met  in  Newark, 
April  14  and  15.  The  Rev.  S.  O.  Hopkins  of 
Pmmyra,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev. 
Jacob  Dyk,  and  Elder  Cornelius  DeZutter  were 
chosen  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly, 
with  Rev.  H.  B.  Stevenson,  and  Elder  WiUiam 
H.  Thacker,  as  alternates.  Three  young  men, 
William  H.  Chapman,  David  L.  Bradley,  and 
Dirk  C.  Dyk  were  licensed  to  preach.  Mr.  CTiap- 
man  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  iStmklin  Street 
Church,  Elmira,  whore  he  expects  soon  to  be  or¬ 
dained  and  installed.  Mr.  Bradley  is  to  be  or¬ 
dained  as  an  evangelist  at  h^  home  in  Lyons, 


FOREIGN  MISSION  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  COMING  YEAR. 

By  William  Bankin. 

In  1882  Charles  Stoddard  of  Boston,  became  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  “from  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,”  says  his  biographer,  “he  never  failed  to 
be  present  in  his  place  at  the  Tueselay  afternoon 
meetings  of  the  Committee.”  This  devotion  td 
the  interests  of  that  Board  continued  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  about  for¬ 
ty  years.  He  died  in  1872. 

In  one  of  two  letters  to  a  brother,  he  writes : 
“The  work  we  are  engaged  in  is  a  work  of  faith, 
and  eminently  so.  We  spent  two  days  this 
week  in  earnest,  exhausting  labor,  looking  over 
the  estimates  for  all  the  missions,  and  making 
appropriations  for  1870.  These  must  be  made  in 
time  to  reach  the  missions  all  over  the  earth 
about  tbe  first  of  January  each  year.  But  when 
made,  we  have  no  money  on  hand.  How  can 
we  know  what  the  churches  will  give  f  Wheth¬ 
er  they  give  or  not,  the  missionaries  must  be 
fed  and  sustained.  We  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
whose  servants  we  are.  We  think  He  has  plac¬ 
ed  us  where  we  are,  and  that  He  has  guided  the 
missionaries  in  their  work.  When  we  finished 
our  appropriations  and  the  amount  was  ascer 
tained,  with  one  accord  we  looked  up  to  our 
Master  and  Lord,  and  committed  the  whole  case 
to  Him.” 

Visiting  the  Mission  House,  53  Fifth  avenue, 
one  day  last  week,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  our  For¬ 
eign  Board,  w’ho  were  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  work  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stoddard’s  letter. 
Upon  the  table,  around  which  these  business 
men  gathered,  were  many  sheets  of  paper  and 
estimates  from  missions  all  over  the  world, 
which  were  there  undergoing  review.  The  Com 
mittee  were  endeavoring  to  adjust  and  reduce 
these,  so  that  their  aggregate  should  not  go  be 
yoad  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  receipts  of 
the  coming  year.  That  the  appropriations  ask¬ 
ed  for  by  the  missionaries  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  goes  without  saying,  especially  in  view 
of  a  prospective  debt  carried  to  the  new  year. 
Our  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
overtake  the  expanding  work  in  her  mission 
fields.  There  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  for 
the  new  account.  What  is  there,  and  will  be 
there  on  the  80th  inst.,  from  present  outlook, 
will  fall  short  of  covering  deficiencies  in  the  old. 
When  the  Board,  therefore,  ratifies  and  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  missions  the  appropriations,  they 
perform  an  act  of  faith.  They  cannot  know 
what  the  churches  will  give,  though  they  may 
reasonably  look  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  preceding  year,  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  advance. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  in  adjusting  ap¬ 
propriations,  so  as  to  equalize  estimated  receipts 
and  expenditures,  to  cut  off  from  the  latter,  all 
around,  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  But  some  of 
the  missions  and  some  departments  of  work, 
can  bear  the  knife  with  less  injurious  effects 
than  others,  and  hence  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  field  work  is  essential  to  a  wise 
discrimination.  For  this  knowledge  the  Board, 
and  especially  the  Finance  Committee,  must  re¬ 
ly  mainly  upon  the  executive  officers.  After 
final  results  are  reached,  the  Board  may  appro¬ 
priately,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  quoted  above,  “with  one  accord  look  up 
to  our  Master  and  Lord,  and  commit  the  whole 
case  to  Him.”  There  will  be  disappointment  in 
some  mission  fields,  and  should  the  estimated 
receipts  from  the  churches  not  be  realized,  there 
will  be  criticisms  at  home;  but  the  case  is  now 
beyond  human  review.  The  great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  it  in  His  own  hands. 

Newark,  April  18. 1891. 


REV.  ERASTUS  SEYMOUR. 

In  the  death  of  Rev.  Erastus  Seymour,  a  life 
of  singular  devotion,  usefulness  and  piety  has 
closed  for  thia  world.  Not  one  of  all  who  knew 
him  but  will  gladly  say  that  in  humility,  un¬ 
selfishness  and  laborious  fidelity  to  duty  toward 
God  and  man,  he  was  .preeminent  even  among 
faithful  men. 

He  was  invited  in  the  year  1864  to  come  from 
a  small  parish  at  Cochecton  to  labor  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  old  “Dry-Dock  Mission,”  at  118 
Avenue  D,  in  this  city.  This  Mission  enterprise 
had  been  started  some  years  before  by  the  Mer¬ 
cer  Street  Church,  under  the  lead  of  such  saints 
as  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Mason,  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Quincey,  who  felt  that  on  that  field 
there  was  scope  and  verge  for  a  good  work 
for  the  Master,  for  young  people  and  children 
especially.  It  had  prospered  under  the  labors 
of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Burger,  Rev.  Thomas 
Marshall,  and  the  assiduous  and  able  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Otis  W.  Booth,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Bond,  Mr.  Thomas  Denny,  Jr.,  and  other  such 
choice  spirits. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Seymour  had  got  settled  to  the 
work  there  began  to  be  special  tokens  of  spir¬ 
itual  interest.  The  infant  class,  taught  by  that 
remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Seymour,  though  care¬ 
fully  tended  and  prosperous  before,  grew  into  a 
great  blessing.  Meantime  Mr.  Seymour  began 
that  laborious  and  painstaking  system  of  visita¬ 
tion  among  his  flock  and  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood,  that  brought  him  into  those  tender  and 
i  close  relations  to  every  one,  which  was  one  great 
secret  of  his  power. 

He  became  truly  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of 
souls.  No  drudgery  was  too  great,  no  ministry 
too  arduous  or  too  humble  for  him  cheerfully  to 
undertake.  He  visited  and  nursed  the  sick,  he 
buried  the  dead,  he  comforted  the  afflicted  and 
broken-hearted,  he  stripped  himself  of  necessa¬ 
ries,  food,  clothing,  money,  to  help  the  poor; 
he  healed  dissensions,  he  sought  out  the  wan¬ 
derers,  the  back  sliders,  the  drunken;  he  hoped 
against  hope  for  those  who  were  reckless  and 
were  breaking  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  wives ; 
he  hoped  all  things,  believed  all  things,  endured 
all  things;  his  love  never  wearied,  never  cooled. 

As  Moses  bore  in  his  bosom  the  Children  of 
Israel,  so  did  Mr.  Seymour  the  people  of  his 
ffock.  And  not  them  alone.  He  was  called 


American  flags.  The  speech  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  on  that  day,  was  one  of  the  happiest 
of  a  long  succession  of  well-conceived  speeches. 
It  reviewed  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 
river  and  harbor  improvement,  on  the  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  on  the  merchant  marine,  and  other  import¬ 
ant  subjects,  in  a  way  which  gave  the  most  pro¬ 
found  satisfaction. 

We  believe  that  the  President  has  become 
more  than  ever  convinced  by  this  journey  that 
the  South  is  as  much  interested  in  good  govern¬ 
ment  as  is  the  North,  that  it  is  equally  concern¬ 
ed  to  maintain  it,  and  that  it  is  as  much  in  earn¬ 
est  to  solve  its  own  problems  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner  as  the  North  is  to  solve  its  own  per¬ 
haps  no  less  perplexing  and  important  difficul¬ 
ties.  This  journey,  so  wisely  planned,  and  car¬ 
ried  out  with  so  much  tact,  will  clear  away 
many  a  misunderstanding  on  either  side,  and 
the  whole  country  will  be  the  batter  for  it. 


the  late  Dr.  Hitchcock  (alas,  how  often  do  we 
have  occasion  to  mourn  his  death!),  he  would 
have  saved  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  his  defence.  But  we  fear  that  the  de¬ 
fect  is  one  which,  as  he  does  not  himself  recognize 
it,  he  will  hardly  try  to  cure.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  inasmuch  as  we  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  that  there  are  defects  which  are  common  to 
editors  as  well  as  to  theological  professors ;  and 
as  it  is  a  point  of  professional  honor  to  stand  by 
a  brother  editor,  even  though  he  be  somewhat  at 
fault,  when  the  battle  presses  hard  against  him ; 
sc  Christian  honor  ought  not  to  be  less  sensitive 
to  tbe  good  name  of  one  who  is  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith;  and  should  insist  that  no  man 
whom  we  call  by  the  holy  name  of  brother  in 
Christ,  shall  be  condemned  unheard. 


gfejc  ^wattgeltst 
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DE.VTH  OF  PRESIDENT  DARLING. 
Another  well  known  figure  disappears  from 
view  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Darling  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  event  wholly  unex¬ 
pected,  for  we  did  not  hear  of  his  illness  until 

It  was  a 


A  VIRTUE  THAT  IS  TOO  LITTLE  RECOGNIZED. 

Among  the  minor  virtues — if  indeed  it  should 
not  rather  be  placed  among  the  major  virtues— 
is  that  of  tact,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  con¬ 
sists  in  a  certain  fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
that  perceives  as  by  a  subtle  instinct,  what  may 
give  pain  or  pleasure  to  others,  and  as  naturally 
avoids  the  one  and  inclines  to  the  other.  There 
are  some  who  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  dainti¬ 
ness  of  manners,  an  outward  grace  which  has 
little  to  do  with  a  man’s  head  or  heart.  Some 
even  think  it  a  virtue  to  be  brusque  in  manner 
and  in  speech,  which  they  call  being  truthful 
and  plain-spoken,  when  it  is  simply  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  coarse-grained  men  or  women  have 
in  saying  disagreeable  things ;  whereas  an  un*^ 
willingness  to  wound,  however  slightly,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  truest  mark  of  a  really  refined  and  no¬ 
ble  nature.  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  the  well  known 
London  correspondent  of  The  Tribune,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  a  few  days  since  upon  the  late  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  emphasizes  this  trait,  as  the  one  to  which 
he  owed  in  a  great  degree  his  success  in  life, 
and  which  made  him  the  most  delightful  friend 
and  companion.  Of  this  exquisite  and  indefin¬ 
able  grace,  he  says:  “If  it  can  be  truthfully  af¬ 
firmed  of  a  man  that  he  has  tact,  not  much  else 
need  be  said.  Tact,  like  charity,  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins,  and  also  of  deficiencies,  and  is  be¬ 
sides  a  virtue  of  the  most  positvx  and  admirable 
kind."  _ 

“  Weighty  thoughts  in  simple  words  ”  will  be 
the  reflection  of  every  one  who  reads  the  article 
of  Dr.  Vincent  on  our  second  page.  It  is  an 
Address— or  as  he  very  modestly  puts  it,  “A 
Familiar  Talk  ” — to  scholars,  but  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  guide  young  men  in  a 
course  of  study,  apply  to  those  in  every  walk 
of  life.  The  “short  cuts”  which  they  are 
so  eager  to  take,  too  often  end  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure.  Far  better  is  it  for  us  all  to 
plod  on  in  the  beaten  road,  which,  though  it 
may  seem  a  long  way  round,  brings  us  safely 
and  surely  to  the  end  where  we  would  be. 


we  heard  also  that  he  was  no  more, 
sharp  attack  of  bronchitis  that  laid  its  hand 
upon  him,  and  did  its  work  so  swiftly,  that  in 
a  few  days  he  breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in 
Clinton, 


where  he  had  lived,  as  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Dr.  Darling  was  called  to  the  position  in  which 
he  continued  to  the  last,  as  the  successor  of  the 
accomplished  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Brown,  who  also, 
like  the  eloquent  and  powerful  Dr.  Fisher,  who 
preceded  him,  died  while  yet  President.  Of 
each  of  these,  as  we  recall  them,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  that  their  natural  force  was  not  abated, 
and  for  all  we  anticipated  some  further  years  of 
usefulness  in  their  work  as  educators,  and  as 
most  able  and  acceptable  preachers. 

It  was  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  that  Dr. 
Darling  spent  the  most  of  his  years,  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  his  life.  Born  in  Reading.  Pa., 
his  father  widely  known  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  he  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1842,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  theological  education  at  Auburn  three 
years  later.  Ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1847,  he  began  his  ministry  most  hap¬ 
pily  with  the  old  First  Church  of  Hudson,  years 
which  are  still  remembered  by  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  historic  church  as  years  of  great 
usefulness  in  the  ministry.  Here  he  met  with 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  a 
sister  of  Judge  Strong  of  the  United  States  Su- 
and  here  he  was  married  to  the 
accomplished  lady  who  survives  him 
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A  YOICE  OUT  OF  THE  WEST. 

It  is  some  three  months  since  the  “Anvil  Cho¬ 
rus  ”  began  to  ring,  and  during  all  these  weeks 
it  has  continued  to  rise  and  swell  on  the  breeze, 
till  its  resounding  clangor  is  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  comments  of 
the  Religious  Press  upon  the  bold  utterances  of 
Professor  Briggs,  have  been  pretty  much  all  one 
way,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  an  almost  unanimous  condemna¬ 
tion.  At  this  moment  the  public  is  startled  by 
an  unexpected  protest  from  an  unexpected  quar¬ 
ter.  There  are  degrees  of  orthodoxy  among  pro¬ 
fessors  and  among  seminaries.  Union  Seminary 
is  not  the  only  one  that  has  incurred  suspicion 
of  want  of  perfect  soundness  in  the  faith.  Au¬ 
burn  and  Lane,  having  been  formerly  “New 
School,”  have  been  thought  to  be  institutions 
that  would  “  bear  watching,  ”  lest  perchance 
some  one  of  the  younger  professors  might  go 
astray.  But  the  McCormick  Seminary  at  Chi¬ 
cago  is  regarded  as  the  Priheeton  of  the  West,, 
for  a  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  which  no  man 
in  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  would  dare  to 
impeach.  It  is  therefore  a  surprise  indeed,  when 
its  most  popular  professor  as  well  as  most  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  comes  out 
in  The  Interior  in  an  elaborate  defence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs,  in  which  he  first  of  all  recog¬ 
nizes  the  defects  of  the  Inaugural  Address,  ad¬ 
mitting  that 

“  Its  tone  is  needlessly  rasping.  The  dogmatism 
that  he  so  vigorously  denounces,  nowhere  shines 
more  conspicuously  than  in  his  own  paper.  He  has 
his  repeated  and  impatient  flings  at  those  whom  he 
terms  the  ‘  traditional  ’  theologians.  That  he  is  ex- 
asperatingly  self-assertive,  goes  without  saying.  If 
he  is  getting  a  Are  of  harsh  and  hostile  criticism,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  furnished  provoking 
occasion  •’’—And  yet  he  adds 

“  But  we  are  frank  to  say  the  criticism  has  taken 
on  a  character  that  amazes  us,  and  it  has  gone  to  an 
extreme  of  denunciation  that  is  a  reproach  to  our 
good  name.” 

This  he  illustrates  by  a  number  of  quotations 
from  the  editors  and  the  correspondents  of  re¬ 
ligious  papers,  which  lead  him  to  cry  out  indig¬ 
nantly,  “  For  shame !  fellow-Presbyterians  of  the 


preme 


It  was 

therefore,  a  special  pleasure  to  both  of  them  to 
participate  as  they  did.  Dr.  Darling  preaching 
on  the  occasion,  at  the  memorable  historical  cel¬ 
ebration  held  there  not  long  since,  on  the  special 
invitation  of  Dr.  Tiesley  and  his  people. 

From  Hudson  Dr.  Darling  was  called  in  1853 
to  Philadelphia,  to  the  Clinton  Street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  where,  looking  up  to  Albert  Barnes 
and  Dr.  Brainerd  as  fathers  in  the  faith,  he 
labored  with  signal  success,  even  beyond  his 
strength,  for  here  his  health  broke  down  so  I 
completely  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work 
entirely  for  two  years,  and  was  thus  without  a 
charge  from  1861  until  1863.  During  this  inter¬ 
val  of  rest  he  preached  occasionally,  and  always 
with  great  acceptance.  His  tall  figure  had  a 
commanding  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
effect  was  enhanced  by  a  striking  countenance 
and  most  graceful  oratory. 

Regaining  his  health,  he  was  called  to  the 
Fourth  Church  of  Albany  in  1863.  Though  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  excitement,  and  fired  by 
the  exigency  as  all  were,  ywt  that  church  held 
on  its  way  in  strength  and  spirituality  from  the 
very  start  of  Dr.  Darling’s  ministry  of  eighteen 
years.  His  faithful  record  then  made,  is  one 
that  any  minister  might  regard  with  high  satis¬ 
faction.  He  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  ec 
clesiastical  matters,  urging  especially  the  policy 
afterward  carried  out,  of  enlarging  the  Synods, 
so  as  to  make  their  boundaries  conterminous  with 
those  of  the  States.  It  was  in  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  spirit  and  of  his  eminence  as  a  pas¬ 
tor,  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  occasional  pub¬ 
lished  writings,  that  he  was  chosen  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  Buf¬ 
falo  in  1881.  He  presided  with  great  acceptance. 

Dr.  Darling  was  always  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  policy  of  endowing  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  especially  those  tributary  to  the  church 
and  the  sacred  ministry.  That  he  should  have 
been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  his  spirit  and  early  affiliations  being  what 
they  were,  was  very  natural.  The  post  was 
however,  a  new  one  for  him,  and  doubtless  many 
things  were  different  from  his  anticipations. 
Yet  he  has  held  steadily  on  his  way,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  months  and  years  has  been  greatly  cheered 
by  the  prospect  of  generous  and  much  needed 
additions  to  the  endowment  of  the  College. 
That  he  should  have  died  just  as  the  noble  Fayer- 
weather  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
about  to  be  made  available,  will  be  a  matter  of 
regret  to  many  far  and  near,  who  loved  the 
name  and  fame  of  that  noble  institution  of  learn- 

Hamilton 


The  report  of  the  Fassett  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Cities  which  was  handed  in  last 
week,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  throws  much  light  upon  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  our  present  system  of  legislation 
for  municipalities.  Among  the  chief  diflSculties 
in  yity  government  are  over-legislation  and  the 
too  frequent  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  importunities  to  pass  local  or  special 
bills,  with  the  absence  of  complete  and  accurate 
information  relative  to  municipal  administra¬ 
tion.  The  report  presents  a  resolution  amend¬ 
ing  the  article  of  the  Constitution  on  municipal 
government  so  as  to  compel  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  general  law  for  the  government  of  all 
cities  in  the  State,  and  also  to  limit  its  own  pow¬ 
ers  of  legislation  for  the  cities.  It  points  oii^ 
many  much  needed  reforms  in  the  government 
of  this  city,  especially  in  the  mattter  6f  city 
ordinances,  which  are  at  present  in  an  altogether 
chaotic  state,  and  recommends  several  bills,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  one  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Dock  Department,  and  one 
prohibiting  employment  of  the  recipients  of  pub¬ 
lic  charity  in  company  with  prisoners  in  the 
almshouse,  or  other  charitable  institutions,  and 
also  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  persons  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  almshouse  or  workhouse,  except 
upon  re- trial  or  a  reversal  of  judgment  on  appeal, 
by  a  court  of  superior  jurisdiction. 


chiefly  from  the  young.  Mr.  Seymour  multi¬ 
plied  himself  by  his  increasing  toils,  until  at 
fast,  his  body  grown  too  frail,  yielded  almost  at 
the  first  touch  of  the  prevailing  malady. 

His  end  was  peaceful.  He  almost  literally  died 
in  the  harness,  for  at  the  prayer- meeting  just 
before  his  death  he  was  so  ill  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  him  home,  and  he  laid  him  down, 
saying  that  his  work  was  done.  So  serene,  tri- 


served,  and  by  a  very  great  number  he  had  helped 
thither  of  ola  and  young,  from  out  that  thronged 
population. 

His  funeral  services  on  Wednesday  evening, 
at  the  Chapel,  were  attended  by  a  throng  that 
was  itself  a  most  impressive  memorial. 

The  large  house,  with  all  the  galleries  and  side- 
rooms  thrown  open,  was  too  small  for  the  si¬ 
lent  and  tearful  numbers  who  stood  packed  to¬ 
gether.  Drs.  Booth  and  George  Alexander  offi¬ 
ciated,  both  paying  very  beautiful  and  tender 
tribute  to  his  character  and  services,  and  then 
the  great  audience  in  double  line  thronged  up 
the  central  aisle  and  out  at  the  sides  to  take  one 
more  last  look  at  the  face  so  kindly  and  so  calm, 
of  the  friend  who  had  been  to  so  many  in  every 
possible  way  and  relation,  the  best  friend  they 
had  had  on  earth. 

The  writer  has  known  Mr.  Seymour  intimate¬ 
ly,  and  has  seen  him  at  all  times  and  under 
every  circumstance,  and  has  worked  with  him 
since  1864,  and  can  say  from  the  heart  that  a 
sweeter  Christian  or  gentler  and  nohler  soul,  or 
more  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  or  a  more  un¬ 
selfish,  consecrated  and  useful  life  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  find.  C.  M.  E. 


iltiuistcrs  aub  €lmvcl)C5, 


A  number  of  reports  of  Presbyteries  are 
crowded  out  by  the  unusual  press  of  matter 
this  week.  They  will  all  appear  in  our  next. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church.— Our  readei-s 
all  know  how  much  this  church  in  Fourteenth  street 
felt  the  loss  of  its  late  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  who  accepted  a  call  to  LouLville,  Kentucky. 
But  it  was  very  gratifying  that  there  was  not  to  be  a 
long  interval  in  which  the  congregation  were  to  be 
left  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd :  as  they  soon  unit¬ 
ed  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  who  has 
long  been  known  in  this  city  in  another  charge ;  and 
thus  the  usual  course  of  pastoral  duty  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  services  went  on  almost  without  a  break.  He 
began  bis  labors  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  the 
church  has  celebrated  its  first  communion,  when  it 
received  twenty-seven  new  members,  fifteen  by  letter 
and  twelve  on  confession  of  their  faith.  This  is  very 
encouraging,  and  gives  promise  of  still  greater  things 
in  the  future.  We  congratulate  pastor  and  people, 
and  offer  our  hearty  good  wishes  that  prosperity, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  may  long  attend  this 
venerable  church,  one  of  the  historic  churches  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Hudson. — Large  Accessions. — One  hundred  and 
thirteen  persons  were  received  into  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Hudson,  at  its  commun¬ 
ion  service,  April  12.  All  of  these  united  on 
confession  of  faith,  making  the  additions  to  this 
venerable  church  for  the  present  ecclesiastical 
year,  129.  This  number  includes  many  heads 
of  families  and  an  unusual  proportion  of  young 
men.  The  large  accession  at  the  last  commun¬ 
ion  was  due  in  large  part,  under  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing,  to  the  special  meetings  conducted  in  this 
church  by  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  last  February.  Al¬ 
though  these  evangelistic  services  lasted  but 
twelve  days,  they  were  of  marked  interest  and 
profit.  Seventy  five  persons  united  with  the 
Reformed  Church  at  its  last  communion,  and 
about  the  same  number  were  received  into  the 
Methodist  Church.  Union  services  had  been 
held  continuously  from  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
and  the  preparation  for  the  special  effort  was  as 
thorough  as  it  has  been  successful.  All  the 
churches  of  the  old  town  have  been  greatly 
quickened  by  this  imited  effort  of  Christ’ s  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  faithful  ministrations  of  Evangelist 
Mills. 

Binghamton. — The  First  Church  holds  on  its 
prosperous  way  under  the  able  and  diligent  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  Dr.  G.  Parsons  Nichols.  Its  whole 
number  of  commimicants  is  885,  of  which  105 
have  been  added  the  past  year,  66  by  confession. 
The  congregational  expenses  are  put  down  at  $8,- 
100;  the  total  of  benevolent  collections  at  $8,- 
588,  from  which  Home  Missions  received  $2,878 
and  Foreign,  $2,008.  Binghamton  interests  are 
not  neglected,  $733.  having  been  given  to  City 
Missions,  $544  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
church,  $2^  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  city, 
$260  to  the  City  Hospital,  $57  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  Home  and  $800  to  the  Younp;  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  The  IS^odical  Am  Fund 
received  $130.  The  Church  Sunday  School  has 


The  last  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  services  at  the  funeral  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Milne,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  13th.  The  services  were 
participated  in  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Vail,  Tatlock, 
Prince  and  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville.  Mr.  Milne 
had  long  been  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  other¬ 
wise  active  in  religious  and  general  affairs  in 
Stamford,  and  with  good  reason  his  pastor  spoke 
in  warm  eulogy  of  his  life  and  character. 

A  companion  workman  with  the  famous  Hugh 
Miller  in  his  native  Scotland,  at  Aberdeenshire, 
he  landed  in  New  York  with  his  young  wife, 
about  the  close  of  May,  1832.  He  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  so 
long  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  F. 
Hatfield.  His  gifts  were  soon  discovered,  and 
he  was  chosen  an  elder,  made  leader  of  the 
church  choir,  and  a  Sunday  School  superinten¬ 
dent.  His  career  as  a  contractor  and  builder 
under  the  firm  name  of  Sinclair  and  Milne,  was  a 
highly  honorable  and  prosperous  one.  He  has 
ever  been  a  helper  of  the  unfortunate,  and  his 
long  life  has  abounded  in  good  works. 


HOTELS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

If  it  be  a  test  of  civilization,  that  a  country 
have,  not  a  few  grand  palaces  for  kings  and 
princes,  but  millions  of  comfortable  homes  for 
the  people,  then  America  is  the  most  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  even  in 
the  matter  of  palaces,  stately  as  they  may  be, 
they  are  cold  and  cheerless  compared  with  dwell¬ 
ings  that  are  familiar  to  our  eyes,  “  with  all  the 
modern  improvements.”  A  few  years  since 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  has  just  died,  was  in  this 
country,  and  after  seeing  how  our  rich  people 
lived,  said  that  there  was  far  more  real  comfort 
in  one  of  the  fine  houses  of  this  city,  than  he 
found  in  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris. 

So  of  Hotels.  We  have  seen  the  best  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  very  much  pre¬ 
fer  our  own.  Why,  even  in  the  matter  of  ele¬ 
vators,  it  is  but  lately  that  the  most  frequented 
hotels  in  all  Europe  could  get  their  ideas  up  to 
such  a  thing.  And  when  they  did  make  a  be¬ 
ginning,  what  slow,  lumbering,  wheezy  old  tubs 
they  were,  climbing  upstairs  at  a  snail’s  pace! 
The  managers  never  learned  any  better  till  an 
American,  our  friend  Mr.  Otis,  went  over  there 
to  teach  them.  He  had  to  make  the  elevators 
to  ascend  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

Take,  for  example,  such  a  Hotel  as  “The 
Plaza  ”  in  this  city,  to  which  we  refer  as  the  lat¬ 
est  and  newest,  and  therefore  the  best.  With  its 
tesselated  pavements,  its  brilliantly  lighted 
halls,  and  rooms  furnished  with  every  possible 
comfort  and  luxury,  we  should  place  it  before 
The  Grand  Hotel  or  the  Metropole  in  London, 
or  anything  that  we  have  seen  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Besides  the  elegance  of  its  interior,  it 
has  one  advantage  over  all  other  hotels  in  New 
York,  in  its  unique  position  at  the  very  gateway 
of  the  Central  Park,  where  Fifth  avenue  every 
afternoon  pours  its  flood  of  fashion  into  the 
great  breathing  space  and  pleasure  ground  of 
the  island.  This  gives  it  a  special  advantage 
for  the  Summer  season.  Strangers  who  are 


“stampeded  ”  in  this  matter.  In  taking  this  po¬ 
sition  he  will  not  stand  alone.  Others  will  join 
in  the  protest  that  a  distinguished  Biblical 
scholar  shall  not  be  so  harshly  judged.  One 
of  the  old  veterans  of  the  bhurch,  whose  name 
has  been  for  a  whole  generation  a  synonym  for 
uncompromising  orthodoxy,  writes  us  as  follows 
of  this  very  article  from  Chicago,  which 
“calls  a  halt  in  the  pursuit  of  Dr.  Briggs, 
and  cites  charges  made  against  him  which  gross¬ 
ly  misrepresent  his  position,  and  attribute  to 
him  sentiments  which  he  utterly  repudiates.” 
Our  correspondent  proceeds : 

“There  is  great  danger  that  our  next  Assem¬ 
bly,  under  the  excitement  which  is  abroad  in 
the  Church,  and  the  misapprehension  which  ac¬ 
companies  it,  will  take  some  hasty  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  action.  Such  action  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  and  inexpedient,  to  say  the  least.  The 
whole  case,  so  far  as  Dr.  Briggs’s  orthodoxy  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  where  it  properly  belongs.  If  the 
Presbytery  fails  to  do  its  duty,  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  interposition  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  But  the  Assembly  itself  cannot  try  any 
man,  except  on  appeal  or  reference  from  the 
lowbr  courts.  And  censure,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  without  specific  charges  sustained  by 
specific  proof,  and  without  full  opportunity  for 
the  accused  to  explain  and  defend  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  would  be  a  wrong  to  which  the  sober  sec¬ 
ond  thought  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will 
never  submit.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
Exscinding  Act,  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  same 
result.” 

In  his  generous  defence  of  Professor  Briggs, 
Dr.  Johnson  does  not  overlook  the  faults  of  tem¬ 
perament,  to  which  we  recently  alluded,  though 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  as  going  far  to  di¬ 
minish  his  proper  influence.  He  puts  his  finger 


ing,  fitly  throned  upon  the  hills, 
College. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  SOUTHERN  JOURNEY. 

Every  thing  goes  to  show  that  the  President 
judged  wisely  when  he  undertook  (at  his  own 
charges,  by  the  way)  that  journey  through  the 
Southern  States,  which  he  is  now  making.  He 
not  only  judged  wisely  then,  but  his  conduct  on 
the  journey,  his  utterances,  the  attitude  of  the 
Southern  people  toward  him,  and  the  comments 
of  the  Southern  press,  all  combine  to  show  that 
the  tact  and  wisdom  and  sound  sense  which  he 
has  manifested  on  many  important  occasions, 
have  by  no  means  failed  him  now.  His  speeches 
are  as  felicitous  in  choice  of  topic  and  in  apt 
reference  to  past  history  or  present  circum¬ 
stances,  as  full  of  patriotism,  as  overflowing 
with  humanity  and  as  unfeigned  in  reverence  for 
the  highest  considerations,  as  were  his  remarka¬ 
bly  happy  utterances  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  of 
what€ver  school  of  politics,  to  take  offence  at 
his  frank  but  well  considered  words ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  these  words  should  not  bring  about 
a  more  cordial  understanding,  a  more  kindly  feel¬ 
ing,  between  men  of  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
who  may  listen  to  them. 

Such  a  journey  as  this  is  no  mere  holiday 


The  name  of  S.  M.  Pettengill,  who  has  just 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  must  be  familiar 
to  most  newspaper  readers 
pioneers  in  the  advertising  business 


He  was  one  of  the 
Of  genuine 

Yankee  extraction,  his  fatner  having  been  a 
minister  and  friend  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  he 
was  patriotic  and  zealous,  especially  during  the 
great  excitement  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  was 
Mr.  Pettingill’s  boast  that  he,  in  association 
with  another  gentleman  whose  name  we  do  not 
recall,  was  instrumental  in  securing  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  lecture  in  the  Cooper  Institute  in  1859,  an 
engagement  which  resulted  in  several  others  and 
won  no  little  admiration  for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
east,  and  paved  the  way  to  a  ready  acquiescence 
in  his  nomination  a  few  months  later  at  Chicago. 

At  Christ  Church  the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Lampe, 
received  nineteen  members  on  Sabbath,  Apri( 
19th,  all  but  one  upon  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ.  More  are  expected  to  join  the  church 
at  the  next  communion.  Thus  faithful  labor  is 
rewarded,  and  the  hearts  of  the  pastor  and  his 
fellow-workers  rejoiced. 

Professor  Edward  Parmelee  Morris,  who  grad¬ 
uated  at  Yale  in  1874  (following  thus  in  the  foot- 
::>teps  of  his  father.  Dr.  Morris,  of  Lane  Semin¬ 
ary)  has  just  been  chosen  Professor  of  Latin  in 
that  University.  He  brings  not  only  fine  attain¬ 
ments,  but  a  pretty  extensive  experience  as  a 
teacher,  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  having 
held  the  same  chair  in  Williams  College  the 
last  seven  years  with  good  acceptance.  He  has 
also  published  one  or  two  volumes  in  the  line  of 
his  studies,  much  valued  by  scholars. 

Princeton  Seminary  will  hold  its  seventy- 
ninth  commencement  on  the  morning  of  May 
5th,  when  the  graduates  will  be  addrassed  by 
Dean  Murray.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  notice 
elsewhere,  tickets  there  and  back  may  be  se 
cured  at  reduced  rates. 


The  Freedom  of  Worship  Bills,  so-called,  that 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  from  year  to  year,  have  doubtless  a  very 
interesting  history,  and  one  that  should  be 
known.  We  understand  that  thp  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  t>f  the  Bill  of  1891  is  being  written  up.  It 
will  be  interesting  reading  if  thoroughly  done. 
The  names  of  the  newspapers  that  shirk  the 
question  for  political  or  other  reasons,  might 
well  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  record. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Cape  May.— Rev.  C.  A.  Brewster  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Cape  May,  after  having  served  that  church  for 
nearly  seven  years. 

The  Pbesbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held  its 
Stated  Meeting  in  Prospect  Street  Church.  Tren¬ 
ton,  April  14th  and  15th.  Rev.  David  Wills,  Jr., 
Moderator;  thirty-six  ministers,  twenty-six  el¬ 
ders  present.  Rev.  George  T.  Eddy  was  dis- 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


from  the  Reformed  Classis  of  Holland,  Michi¬ 
gan,  accepted  a  call  to  Amwell,  Second  Church, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation 
April  22m.  Mr.  James  E.  VanDyke  was  reoeiv- 
ea  as  a  candidate  under  our  care.  Rev.  Dr. 
James  McCosh,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Glover  and  El¬ 
der  Franklin  Dye,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  attend  upon  a  Conference,  then  in  session 
with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Race  Track  Legislation.  As  a  partial 
answer  to  the  matter  of  the  increase  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  which  is  still  under  the  charge  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  toe  Assembly,  the  following  overture, 
presented  by  Dr.  McCosh,  was  imanimously 
adopted,  ami  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  ‘‘Whereas,  Jt  is  felt,  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  young ’men  preparing  for  the 
work  the  ministi^,  the  General  Assembly  is 
humbly  overtored,  to  request  every  minister  of 
the  Prirabyterian  Church  to  preach  at  least  once 
a  year,  on  the  obligation  lying  on  fathers  and 
mothers  to  devote  their  sons,  and  on  young  men 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
in  pleading  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.” 
The  first  part  of  the  overture  on  deaconesses, 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-two  ayes  to  twenty  nays;  the  second 
part,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  ayes  to  sixteen 
nays.  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Church  and  Hope- 
well  Church,  each  reported  the  calling  or  a 
pastor,  only  leaving  Trenton  Fourth  Church  as 
vacant  in  the  Presbytery.  The  statistical 
reports  were  very  encouraging,  the  whole 
number  received  on  professionbeing  536,  the 
largest  number  for  years.  The  largest  acces¬ 
sions  being  to  the  blowing  churches:  Tren¬ 
ton  City,  Bethany,  sixty-four,  Second,  twenty- 
six,  Third,  eighteen ;  Fifth,  twenty -one;  Dutch 
Neck,  forty -four;  Alexandria  First,  twenty- 
eight;  Dayton,  twenty-seven;  Flemington, 
twenty ;  Frenchtown,  nineteen ;  Kingston,  twen¬ 
ty-seven;  Milford,  twenty-two;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  First,  nineteen  and  Pennington  thirty- 
four.  The  following  commissioners  were  chosen 
to  the  next  General  Assembly,  Rev.'Drs.  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Patton  and  W.  Henry  Green  and  Rev. 
William  H.  Woolverton.  Elders:  Frank  L. 
Janeway,  Cornelius  Shepherd  and  George  H. 
Scudder.  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Duffield  was  espe¬ 
cially  designated  as  the  alternate  of  Dr.  Green. 

A.  L.  Armstronq,  Stated  Clerk. 

Dutch  Neck,  N.  J.,  April  16. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  met  at  Cran- 
bnry  April  21st,  and  elected  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 

B.  S.  Everett,  and  Elders  W.  T.  Smock  and  J. 

C.  Magee.  I^esbytery  negatived  the  Overture 
on  Deaconesses.  It  petitioned  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  take  some  action  in  reference  to  the 
recent  utterances  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs.  It 
arranged  for  installations  at  ^verly,  Belmar, 
Delanco,  Jacksonville  and  Providence,  and  fixed 
its  next  stated  meeting  at  Lakewood.  s.  c. 

MICHIGAN. 

Monroe  Presbytery. — At  the  Spring  meeting 
of  this  Presbytery  held  at  Adrian  April  14th  and 
16th,  Rev.  L.  M.  Belden  of  Raisin,  was  elected 
Moderator,  and  Rev.  W.  D.  Sexton,  clerk.  Four 
candidates  were  examined.  Professor  David 
Howell,  and  H.  R.  Stark  of  McCormick  Seminary 
for  licensure,  H.  P.  Lane  of  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  for  ordination  and  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Moody 
Institute,  Chicago,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.  Professor  Howell  is 
called  to  labor  at  Petersburg  and  Deerfield.  Mr. 
Lane  will  be  ordained  and  installed  at  Quincy 
on  May  7.  Rev.  W.  P.  Gibson  was  received  by 
letter  from  Petoskey  Presbyteryj  and  will  be 
installed  over  the  churches  of  Ene  and  LaSalle 
on  April  2.  Commissioners  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly  were.  Minister,  Wm.  H.  Blair  of  Reading 
and'  Elder  H.  M.  Davis  of  Coldwater.  Alter¬ 
nates,  Rev.  W.  B.  Sexton  of  Hillsdale  and  Dr. 
Marsh  of  Quincy.  Rev.  L.  M.  Belden  of  Raisin 
asked  for  the  di^lution  of  the  pastoral  relations 
-to-take  effect  May  1st,  which  was  granted.  G. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  held  its  spring 
meeting  with  the  Church  of  North ville,b^tooiHg 
on  '^esday  evening,  April  14.  The  sermon  was 
pseacbed  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Welton,  D.D.,  from  Jude  iil.  Rev.  J.  V.  N. 
Harkness,  of  Marine  City,  was  elected  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  McCasIin,  of  Detroit,  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  Rev.  Gerritt  Huyser  was  dismiss¬ 
ed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo,  and  Rev.  V. 
L.  Lockwood  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newark.  It 
was  ordered  that  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett  be  enrolled 
when  his  letter  is  received.  The  following  were 
elected  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Ministers:  J.  V.  N.  Harkness,  M.  A.  Brownson. 
Alternates,  H.  Duffield  and  William  S.  Jerome. 
Elders,  E.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Brownell.  Alternates, 
A.  A.  Lull  and  Mr.  Raymond.  The  second  eve¬ 
ning  was  devoted  to  a  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
Presbyterianism.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Mimne  City  in  September. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo. — The  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Assembly,  are.  Principals,  Rev.  James 
H.  Spilman,  Tamaroa,  Elder  William  C.  Dean, 
Ava.  Alternates,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flint,  Flora, 
Elder  E.  T.  Scott,  Metropolis.  Presbytery  an¬ 
swered  overtures  on  Amendments  in  affirmative, 
on  Deaconesses,  to  chapter  vi,  in  negative,  to 
chater  xiii.  in  affirmative.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.C. 

April  15th. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Bloominodale  Church.— The  Rev.  E.  P, 
Hammond  left  Washington  some  days  since, 
and  has  been  holding  a  few  meetings  in  this 
church  on  the  Boulevard,  at  West  68th  Street, 
for  children,  youths  and  adults.  They  have 
been  marked  by  considerable  interest,  especially 
among  the  children.  Mr.  Hammond  expects  to 
go  to  Albion  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  week. 


METAIi  PULPITS  are  now  belns  need  aa  special  memo¬ 
rials.  Send  for  photosrapha  and  special  and  individual  deslans. 
J.  A  R..LAMB,  SS  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons’  New  Importations,  o  i  ^  L  E  Y*S 
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NOTICES. 


PRINCETON  SEMINARY. 

The  Seventy-ninth  Commencement  of  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  will  be  neld  on  Tuesday.  May  6th,  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel,  at  about  9:46  A.M.  The  address  to  the  graduating 
class  will  Tie  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D. 
The  Alumni  Association  will  meet  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  KraduatioD  exercises. 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  can  obtain  orders 
for  tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  from  all  points  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  system  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Anniveniary  Wedc  —The  examinations  begin  Tuesday, 
May  6,  at  9  A.M.,  and  continue  two  days.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Stowitts  will  preach 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  Almuni.  On  Thursday 
evening  will  be  given  the  addresses  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  with  address  to  the  class  by  Professoi 
Darling. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Third  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the 
Foit  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on 
Thursday,  May  Zlst,  1891,  at  11  a.m.,  and  will  be  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Eves  M«ore,  D.D.  The  undersigned,  constituting 
the  Committee  on  Commissions,  will  be  present  at  the 
church,  on  May  2l8t,  at  8:30  A.M.,  to  receive  the  Creden¬ 
tials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Hbnry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Communications  with  reference  to  the  entertainment 
of  Commissioners  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Wal¬ 
lace  Radcliffe,  D.D..  Detroit,  Michigan. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  official  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Assembly  and  railroad  transportation  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  900  Gil¬ 
bert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  for  Aged  Women  will  be  held  at  the  Home,  49  East 
78d  Street,  on  Thursday,  April  80tb,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock.  All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Thf!  New  York  Sunday  School  Association  will  hold 
a  general  meeting  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  20th  St.,  Monday  evening,  April  27th,  at  7:16.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregg  has  consented  to  speak  on  ‘The 
Little  Child  in  the  Church,”  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  on 
“How  to  Cultivate  the  Spirit  of  Missions  in  our  Sabbath 
Schools.” 

Ralph  Wells,  President, 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Scbacffler,  Vice-Pres. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(Philadelphia),  will  be  held  in  the  Third  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (Rev.  A.  A.  Willetts,  D.D.),  Dayton,  Ohio, 
April  29tb  and  SOtb,  1891.  Meeting  for  prayer  and  praise 
in  the  chapel  April  28th,  at  8  p.m.  Information  in  regard 
to  entertainment  and  railroad  rates  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Miss  L.  M.  Hughes,  \914  East  'Third  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  H.  R.  Massey,  Recording  Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  in  Middle- 
port,  Monday,  April  27th,  1891,  at  7:30  P.M,  Edgar  P. 
Salmon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cairo,  April  28th, 
4  P.M.  Geo.  C.  Yeisley,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids  wiUmeet  atSpring- 
ville,  on  April  28tb,  at  10:30  a.m.  W.  J.  Allman,  Stated 
Clerk. 


ILLMAN,  Stated 


The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Unadilla,  Tuesday,  April  28th,  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  Woman's  Presbyterial  Society  will  meet  at  the  same 
place,  Wednesday,  April  29tb,  at  9  a.m.  Frank  H.  Cop- 
PBAN,  Stated  Clerk. 


•SUPERIOR  NirTRrnON-THE  ure." 


Very  Important 

The  importance  of  taking  a  good  Spring  Medicine  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated.  'Hie  changing  weather  affects  the 
human  system  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  now  in  great  need 
of  and  especially  susceptible  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  reliable  preparation  like  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
To  make  your  blood  pure,  give  vou  a  good  appetite,  and 
make  you  strong,  this  spring  you  should  take  Hood's 
SarsaiMuilla,  the  best 

Spring  Medicine 

“  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  invaluable  as  a  spring  medi¬ 
cine  ;  it  invigorates  the  whole  system  and  tones  up  the 
stomach,  and  since  I  became  acquainted  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  I  always  take  several  bottles  in  the  spring, 
and,  as  occasion  requires,  the  rest  of  the  year.”  L.  U. 
Gilman,  Aurelia,  Iowa. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  4fc  CO.,  LoweU,  Mass. 

ICX)  Doses  One  Dollar 


ISlLVE^PLATE^SS|||t|S^MP^ 


I  ARE  GENUINE  ^ROGERS” GOODS] 


/y  TBXSE  SOODS  W 
'  ABE  IM  THE  ^ 
stock  or  ETBBT 
riBST-CIilfiB  DEALEB. 


We  have  spared 
^  ^  no  expense  in  mak- 
ing  this  spoon  a 
jMr  triumph  of  the  Sil- 
versmith’s  Art. 

Wj  The  portrait  is 
fV  taken  from  General 
m  Sherman’s  favorite 
1  picture  by  Sarony. 

V  The  autograph  is  an 
[  exact  copy.  We  send 
I  it,  free  of  expense, 
for '$4.00.  Our  stock 
of  Souvenirs  is  the 
largest  in  the  city. 

.  Over  forty  different 
historical  designs. 

Send  for  illustra- 
K&v  ted  price-list.  Our 
stock  of  fine  and  rare 
Diamonds,  Rubies,^ 
jj^RSapphires,  and  all 
^^^■precious  Stones, 
W  atches,  J  ewelry. 
Clocks  and  rare  Por- 
celains  is  well  worth 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  Sl  CO., 
1 7  Union  Square. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL- 


This  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED  PURITY 


AND  Medicinal  Worth,  A  Solid  extract  derived  by 
A  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquired 
THEi  Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


I  n  I 


AND  THE  AGED. 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND 

OHILfOREN 

A  SUPERIOR  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  reliable:  remedial  agent 

IN  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 


SDL.D  BY  DRUGGISTS 

SHIPPING  DEPOT— UOHN  CARLE  &  SONS.-HEW'YORK* 


Palmbr.— April  16th,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother. 
Dr.  btepben  H.  Conger  of  Summit,  New  Jersey,  Mrs- 
Ann  Palmer,  dau^ter  of  the  late  John  Conger,  and 
widow  of  Wm.  T.  Palmer,  all  of  New  York.  Interment 
at  the  cemetery  In  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Duncan.— The  death  of  William  C.  Duncan  occurred 
at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  April  6th.  Mr.  Duncan  was  bom  In 
Aaronsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1820.  In  1863  he  removed  to 
Lewisburg.  He  was  an  active  business  man,  and  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  interests.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the 
Leglslatnre.  isince  1878  he  has  been  President  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  National  Bank.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lewisburg,  and  as  trustee 
treasurer,  and  Babbatfa-  school  superintendent,  be  render¬ 
ed  invaluable  service,  devoting  much  of  his  time  in  these 
several  capacities  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Ha 
was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible,  and  the  period  of  his  su¬ 
perintendency  of  the  Sabbath-school  was  one  of  great 
prosperity.  He  was  a  lover  of  children,  and  fond  of  fiow- 
ers.  For  over  forty  years  he  has  been  a  subscriber  to  Trb 
Evanoelibt.  He  leaves  a  son  and  daughter. 

Imbrie.— In  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Monday,  March  16, 
Leila  E.  Whitney,  wife  of  J.  R.  Imbne,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  her  age.  During  her  long  illness,  extending  over 
a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  her  mother,  to  whom  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  was  her  constant  companion, 
doing  all  that  a  mother's  loving  heart  could  suggest.  Mrs. 
Imbrie  was  born  near  Uwego,  in  Tioga  county.  New  York, 
was  an  honored  meipher  of  the  New  York-avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Hee 
death  Is  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  is  greatly  mourned 
by  a  wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  She  leaves  a 
husband  and  one  child. 

Wood.— The  death  at  Hastings-on-Hudson  on  Feb.  27, 
of  Jane  Van  Bussum,  widow  of  Reuben  R.  Wood  of  New 
York  city  (one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  Thk  New  York 
Evanoblist),  has  left  a  void  in  many  hearts.  During  a 
paiuful  illness  of  more  than  a  year,  sue  was  wonderfmly 
sustained  by  faith  and  hope  in  Jesus.  Always  patient, 
she  thought  of  others  more  than  self.  Trained  by  pious 
imreuts,  she  early  turned  to  seek  the  heavenly  road.  Her 
life  gave  true  and  faithful  witness  to  her  convictions  of 
right.  Warm  in  her  affections,  composed  in  judgment, 
she  held  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  her.  With  wonderful 
endurance,  the  eye  of  faith  was  undimujed  until  the  weary 
leet  stood  on  the  summit  where  the  Saviour  waited  to 
open  the  door,  and  welcome  her  to  everlasting  joy.  Her 
only  surviving  daughter  and  sun-in-law  (with  whom  her 
lot  has  been  so  very  pleasantly  cast  since  her  widowhood), 
survive  her ;  also  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  Her  loved 
comfiauion  and  dear  children  had  preceded  her  to  the 
mansions  of  the  blest.  Earth  never  lost  a  truer  friend ; 
Leaven  never  gained  a  purer  saint.  We  mourn  our  loss, 
but  for  her  it  was  a  transition  to  a  glorious  home.  May 
her  life  and  death  be  blessed  to  those  who  witnessed  it, 
and  we  be  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
glory,  to  depart  and  say,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  has 
bought  us  with  His  blood.”  Mrs.  Wood  was  In  the  sev¬ 
enty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

Johnson.— In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  April  7th,  1891,  Mrs. 
Rachel  E.  Johnson,  wife  of  Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson,  U.  8.  A., 
and  daughter  of  Gen.  James  Steele,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Benedict.- In  West  Durham,  Greene  t’o..  New  York, 
March  10th,  1891,  Mrs.  Adaline  Benedict,  in  the92d  year 
of  her  age.  For  fifty-five  years  she  had  been  a  faithful 
member  of  the  little  church  on  that  mountain  height, 
and  for  many  years  before  in  otner  places.  Her  long  life 
was  a  constant  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
lived  not  for  Himself,  and  ever  went  about  doing  good. 
Her  cheerful  piety  made  her,  even  to  old  age,  the  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  young.  She  was  content  to 
fill  the  little  place  assigned  her  by  her  Ijord,  but  in  that 
she  found  abundant  opportunities  to  do  a  work  for  Him. 
Many  storms  had  swept  over  her  head,  but  each  left  her 
more  firmly  anchored  to  the  Rock.  It  was  a  joy  for  those 
whose  burdens  she  had  so  long  carried,  to  smooth  her 
passage  into  the  valley  of  shadows,  and  knew  that  she 
feared  no  evil,  “for  that  His  rod  and  His  staff  they  com¬ 
forted  her.”  Dying  with  her  was  “falling  asleep''  to  be 
at  home  with  her  Lord. 

Whiton.— “Entered  into  Best”  from  her  home  In 
Ithaca,  New  York,  April  6th,  aged  84  years,  Sylvia  North¬ 
way,  wife  of  the  late  George  Whiton.  She  and  her  bus-  I 
band  united  with  the  peo^e  of  God,  under  the  ministry 
of  Dr..  Wiener,  during  a  powerful  revival  in  1827,  and  In 
their  Christian  home  influenced  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Her  earnest  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Master, 
her  faith  and  love,  were  ripened  through  the  trials  and 
jops  of  a  long  and  rich  experience.  The  entire  village 
will  feel  the  loss  of  her  lovely  presence  from  the  home  to 
which  sixty-seven  years  ago  she  came  as  a  bride,  and  in 
whicU  her  beautiful  married  life  of  fifty-five  years,  and 
her  twelve  years  of  saintly  widowhood  were  passed.  Her 
gentle,  modest  influence  will  be  missed  by  the  church, 
whose  services  she  loved ;  by  the  poor,  to  whom  she  most 
anobtbusively  ministered ;  by  the  circle  of  relatives,  to 
whom  her  love  was  a  benediction.  Her  illness  was  long 
and  painful,  but  she  was  wonderfully  supported  by  the 
presence  of  the  Saviour  she  loved,  and  the  Comforter 
“bringing  to  her  remembrance”  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  and  “holy  hymn  and  psanns.”  She 
made  every  preparation  for  her  departure,  as  if  she  were 
going  on  a  journey,  sending  messages  to  friends  far  and 
near,  often  urging  them  to  work  earnestly  for  their  Lord. 
It  was  her  request  that  a  notice  of  her  death  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  The  Evanoelist,  which  she  had  read  from  its 
earliest  years. 

MEMORIAL  PULPITS. — Special  designs  formulated  for 
pulpits  to  be  erected  as  memorials.  Write  for  particulars.  J. 
A  R.  LAMB  69  Carmine  St.  New  York. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  RESIDENCE  ON  THE  HUDSON 
for  sale;  150  feet  above  the  river;  nnsurpassed 
views ;  m  hours  out  from  New  York ;  near  station ;  brick 
mansion;  sanitary  plumbing;  all  improvements;  14 
rooms,  spacions  piazzas;  large  shade;  acre  plot.  We 
have  examined  this.  (Folio  8896.)  Phillips  &  Wells, 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


CmUMed&Co 

“  CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER’S  ” 

SPRING  UNDERWEAR. 

SILK,  LUMA  WOOL,  MERINO  and 

NATURAL  WOOL  MIXTURES. 

Full  Suits  to  Match. 

LADIES’  SWISS  RIBBED  VESTS 

AND 

UNION  SUITINGS. 

HOSIERY. 

liadies’  plain,  ribbed  and  open-work 
Lisle  Thread  and  Silk  Hose. 

Liadies’  Real  Balbrig^an  Hose,  War¬ 
ranted  fast  Black  and  Colors. 

Ladies*  and  Children*s 


MESSIANIC  PROPHECIES  IN  HISTORICAL  SUCCESSION. 

By  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  I.  CuR'nss,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Crown,  8vo,  11.75. 

Prof.  Delitzsch  in  this  book  presents  in  as  compact,  attractive,  and  suggestive  form  as  was  possible  the  ripest 
product  of  his  long  scientific  investigations.  In  it  he  explains  in  <’etail  how  Christianity  justifies  itself  as  the  reli¬ 
gion  ot  fulfilled  prophecy,  bringing  to  bear  upon  this  question  the  light  of  his  great  learning  and  the  weight  of  his 
unrivaled  authority  in  exegesis. 

COMMENTARIES  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

Each,  2  vols.,  8vo,  |6.00. 

ON  THE  PROPHECIES  OP  ISAIAH.  New  A  NEW  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 
Edition,  entirely  re-wrltten.  Introduction  by 

Prof.  8.  B.  Driver,  D.D.,  Oxford.  While  engaged  upon  ttic  vork  the  translator  was 

This  Is  the  fourth  (and  last)  edition  of  this  work,  which  favored  by  Prof.  Delitzsch  wl“ '  tioh  numerous  Improve- 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  re-written  by  the  author  .uirtitinn.  fi..  ti.n  hnnv 

since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  many  years  ™®“ts  and  additions  tha.  tl.o  book  may  be  regarded 


FRANZ  DELITZSCH :  A  Memorial 
Tribute.  By  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
With  a  Portrait.  Crown,  8vo,  |1.25. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIRROR  OF 
HISTORY.  Studies  on  the  Progress  of 
Christianity.  By  Karl  Sell,  D.D.  Crown, 
8vo,  $1.50, 

“Eminently  tboaghtfnl  and  Instructive  lectures.”- 
OUuaow  Herald. 


as  made  from  a  revised  yen.  ja  j.'  the  original. 

DECLARATIONS  AND  LETTERS  ON 
THE  VATICAN  DECREE,  186»-1877. 
By  IGNATZ  VON  Dollinoer.  Authorized 
Translation.  Crown,  8vo,  |1.50. 
“Indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  grasp  of  the  infallibility  question.”— Dr.  Alfred 
Plummer. 


THE  NEW  APOLOGETIC;  or.  The  Down 
Grade  in  Criticism,  Theology  and  Science. 
By  Prof.  Robert  Watts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  8vo, 
12.25. 


MESSIANIC  PROPHECY:  Its  Origin,  Historical  Growth  and 
Relation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment. 

By  Ik. -Edward  Riehh.  New  Edition,  translated  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Muirhead.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson.  Post  8vo,  $2.50. 

“  No  lyork  of  the  same  comoass  could  be  named  that  contains  so  much  that  is  instructive  on  the  nature  of 
prophecy  in  general  and  particularly  on  the  branch  of  It  specially  treated  in  the  book.”— Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson.  D.D. 

***  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

(uiES  scnin  sons,  im  Bmiw,  nv  ya 


Floral  Praise  No.  9. 

a  Beautiful  Musical  Service  for 

Children’s  Day, 


Hubert  P.  Pages. 

New  Songs,  Scripture 
*  \J Selections,  and  appropriate 

Recitations. 

best  of  the  sebies  yet  issued. 

price  »4  per  100;  5c.  each  by  mall. 
Previous  issues.  Nos.  1  to  8  at  same  price. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

Bt  Randolph  St,  Chicago.  76  East  9th  St,  New  York. 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- OF  THR - 

Ffesliiteriai  Roarl  of  Folilicatioa  aafi 
Salatl  Mool  W, 


1334  Chestnut  Street,  *  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CAjy  BE  OBTAINEB  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

Til  BROAUWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representln, 
the  Board. 

Catalogues  and  samples  of  Periodicals  furnished  on  an- 
plication 


CONCERT  EXERCISES 

—FOR— 


CHILDREN’S  DAY!  M  Satchel  Guide 


MISSIONARY  FLOWERS.  New  Music  and 
Becltationa,  by  Mrs.  Bateman  anu  J.  H.  lillmore. 
Price,  5  cts.  55  cu.  per  dozen,  postpaid  ;  tt.OO  per 
un  not  prepaid. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  OFFERING.,  New 
Music  and  Recitations,  by  Mrs.  yavage  and  J.  H. 
Fillmore.  Price, 5  cts.  55  cts.  per  dozen,  postpaid ; 
tt.OO  por  100  not  prepaid. 

A  beautiful  new  MISSIONARY  ANTHEM, 
by  Herbert,  suitable  lor  Children’s  Day,  price,  5  cts. 

GEMS  AND  JE WELS-Wie  Besjt  Sunday 
School  Book— By  J.  H.  Pill  more  and  J.  H.  Rose- 
crans.  Fine  Lithograph  Cover.  Sample  for  25  cts. 

THE  MUSICAL  MESSENGER  is  a  monthly 
magazine,  32  pages  and  cover,  sheet  music  size,  con¬ 
taining  new  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  musical  public,  with  musical  news 
and  discussions,  stories,  etc.  *1.00  per  year.  Sam¬ 
ple  copy,  15  cts.  Over  $1.00  worth  of  now  music  in 

each  number.  _ _ _ 

Three  new  G.  A.  R.  Songs  for  Memorial  Day  s 
He  was  my  Comrade,  Where  Willows  Weep, 
UrlugliiK  Spring’s  Sweet  Blooming. 

Price,  10  cts.  each.  Samples  of  the  three  for  20  cts. 

For  any  or  all  of  the  above  address, 

FILLMORE  BROS.,  141  W.  Sixth  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 
or  40  Bible  House,  New  York. 


The  CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 

comes  nearer  to 
being  a  com¬ 
plete  cata¬ 
logue  of  the 
English  lan¬ 
guage  than 
any  diction¬ 
ary  ever 
published. 
But  it  is 
not  merely  a  dictionary ;  it  is  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  common  things  as  well. 
It  has  been  ten  years  in  preparation. 
The  leading  scholars  of  the  country 
have  contributed  to  its  pages.  It  is  the 
latest  dictionary  and  the  best 


Steadfast. 


CHARLES  WALDSTEIN 
Prof.  Ring's  Col.,  Cambridge,  Eng. 
considers  It  “A  remarkable  mon¬ 
ument  of  what  Intelligent  cooper¬ 
ation  of  well  qualified  men  with 
wise  direction  can  do.” 

A  Urge  descriptive  pamphlet  containing 
fuReize  sample  pages,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  sendmg  five  z-oent  stamps  to 
Tam  CsNTUXv  Co. ,  33  E.  lyfii  St,  New  Yorit. 


SPUN  SILK  HOSE.  SEASONABLE 


COTTON  HOSE  AND  HALF  HOSE. 

^tax2)wau  4k 


SILK  FABRICS. 


ZCJtlWV  'S’OXIJ 


SHOES. 

LADIES  who  desire  to  consult  their 
taste  and  comfort,  should  ask  their 
dealers  for  the 

PERFECT  FiniNG  SHOES 

made  by  C.  P.  FORO  &  Co. 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in 
stock,  send  a  postal  card  for  informa¬ 
tion  to 

C.  P.  Ford  Ac  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


Very  prominent  among  the  tyjies  special¬ 
ly  made  for  this  season  are  Black  India  Silks 
-with  self-oolored  woven  figures.  We  are 
showing  twelve  difierent  designs  in  Bow 
Knot,  Polka  Spot,  Spear  Head,  and  other 
ohoioe  Patterns. 

Oray,  Tan,  Beige,  and  all  the  delicate  tints 
for  evening  or  party  gowns  are  also  repre¬ 
sented.  This  ffibrio  is  light,  dressy,  and 
durable. 

We  have  also  large  assortments  of  Black 
and  Colored  Grounds  in  India  and  China 
Silks,  in  Two-Tone  and  Pompadour  effects, 
firom  $1  to  $2  per  yard;  and  plain  Black  and 
Colored  India  and  China  Silks,  all  -widths, 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


James  McCreary  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  I  Itli  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


MAKERS  OF  WABES  IN 


GRAND  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

STRAW  HATS 


LADIES.  MISSES  &  CHILDREN. 

PARASOLS. 

We  are  displaying  all  the  heat  styles  Ruffle 
Edge,  Polka  Spot,  Lace  Trimmed,  Fancy 
Stripe,  and  Crepe  Lace  elTects. 

FANS. 

Handsome  Satin  and  Gauze  Fans,  nice¬ 
ly  decorated. 

*1 C  _  Worth 


25c.  37c, 


much  more. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s 

New  Books. 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Autobiography,  Diary  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  and  supplemented  by  Edward  Evkbxtt 
Hale,  D.  D.  With  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  $  1.80. 

Life  of  Longfellow. 

With  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Cor¬ 
respondence.  By  Samuel  Longfellow.  With 
seven  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  rearranged  in  chronological  order.  8  vols. 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible? 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  author  of 
“Applied  Christianity,”  “The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  etc. 
$1.25. 

Excursions  in  Art  ana 
Letters. 

By  William  Wetmore  Story,  author  of 
“Roba  di  Roma,”  “(Conversations  In  a  Studio,”  etc. 
$1.25. 

Noto:  An  U nexplored  Cor¬ 
ner  of  Japan. 

By  Perctval  Lowell,  author  of  “Choson,” 
“The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,”  etc.  $1.25. 


For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe.  Edition 
for  1891,  revised.  With  Maps,  Plans,  Money  Tables 
etc.  $1.60. 


A  remarkably  good  Story  of  a  Saint  and  a 
Sinner.  By  Rose  Terry  Oooke.  Riverside  Paper 
Series.  60  cents. 

***  For  sole  bj/  oil  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
II  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


WBRKS  BY  BR.  BRIGGS. 


THE  EDWARD  ROBINSON  CHAIR 
OP  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  IN  THE 
UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  I. 
The  Establishment  of  the  Chair.  II.  The  Inaugu¬ 
ration  Service.  III.  The  Inaugural  Address  on 
The  Authority  of  the  Gospels.”  IV.  The  Position 
and  Importance  of  Biblical  Theology.  8vo,  paper, 
50  cents,  net. 

BIBUICALi  HISTORY.  A  Lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  12mo, 
paper,  30  cents,  net. 

WHITHER  ?  A  Theological  Question  for  toe 
Times.  8vo,  $1.75. 

BIBLICAIi  STUDY.  Its  Principles,  Meth¬ 
ods,  and  a  History  of  its  Branches.  8vo,  $2.50. 

MESSIANIC  PROPHECY.  The  Predic¬ 
tion  of  the  Fulfillment  of  Redemption  through 
the  Messiah.  8vo,  $2.50. 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIANISM.  Its 
Origin  and  Early  History.  8vo,  with  maps, 
$3.00. 

***  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743-745  Broad-way,  New  York. 


Thousands  of  yards  of  Gold  Bands  and  Trim¬ 
mings  from  the  recent  auction,  about  half  reg¬ 
ular  prices. 

15, 25, 37, 50c.  per  yard. 
MANTLES,  CAPES, 

JACKETS,  SUITS, 

Large  Assortment,  Perfect  Fitting. 

Ladies’  Blazer  Jackets.  Silk  Cord  Girdle,  braided 
sleeves,  black  and  all  the  light  colors,  S3.90,  worth  $6.(I0* 
Ladies’  fine  tailor-made  Imported  Cloth  Jackets,  Silk 
cord  loops  or  pearl  buttons,  black  and  all  the  choice  col¬ 
ors,  06.  SO  ;  real  value,  $10.00. 

Misses’  Reefer  Jackets,  black,  navy,  tan  and  fancy 
plaid  cloth,  trimmed,  military  buttons,  size  4  to  12  years, 
•1.25. 

Misses’  Imported  Cloth  tailor-made  Jackets,  size  12  to 
18  years,  S5.50  and  oe.OO ;  value,  $8.00  and  $10.00. 

500  Misses’  Gingham  Dresses,  new  styles,  with  sash  or 
braid,  — S1.25,  Ol.OO  and  S2.50. 

Ladies'  fine  tailor-made  Cloth  Saits,  choice  mixed  goods 
or  plain  colors,  ffl^.SO ;  regular  price,  $18.76. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

Large  assortment  plain  goods.  Camels’  Hair,  Serge 
and  Henrietta  Cloth,  Grays,  Tans,  and  all  the  best  col¬ 
orings. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309, 311, 311  1-2  to  321 QRAMD  8T., 

Covering  entire  block  Allen  to  Orchard  Street. 


CARPETS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  COUNTRY  TO 
SELECT  FROM.  • 

New  Spring  StyleSi 

Axminsters,  Mcxiuettes,  Wiltons,  Velvets, 
Body  and  Tapestry  Brussels  and  EIxtra  Super 
Ingrains. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A 

NEW  WEAVE  INGRAIN, 

Which  we  believe  will  wear  eq^l  to  a  Body  Brussels, 
and  in  style  and  effect  rich  as  a  Wilton,  at  about 

THE  FOBHEB  PBICE  OF  A  BAO  CABPGT. 

OUR  NEW 

BYZANTINE  RUGS, 

Beautiful,  durable  and  inexpensive ;  In  all  sizes,  from 
an  ordinary  door  mat  to  a  full  sized  cariwt,  at  less 

COST  THAN  THE  OBEATLT  ADTEBTIgEO  8BTBNA. 

MATTINGS. 

A  large  Invoice  of  fine  fancy  patterns,  bought  from 
brokers  on  account  of  trouble  wfth  consignee,  -will  *be 
closed  oat 

AT  $7.50  PER  BOLL  OF  40  YARDS, 

WORTH  $12. 

We  have  the  white  and  red  checks  and  some  fancy  pat¬ 
terns,  as  low  as 

$5.00  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

Also  fine  seamless  Japanese  mattings  {Ninapoo  loorp)  /or 
artistic  use  and  decorative  purposes. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

$1(XI,(XX)  worth  of  fnmlture  and  draiwry  fabrics,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  Newest  Designs  and  Colorings 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  THE  CITY 


Largest  stock  in  the  city  of 
lAGE,  CHENIIXE  AND  TUBCOMAN,  * 
at  positive  bargains. 

XT  H.  INF  I T  XT  El . 

A  large  assortment  of  salts  and  odd  pieces,  oar  own 
upholstering,  at  popular  prices. 

SUN-FAST  HOLLAND  WINDOW  SHADES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO.. 

SIXTH  AYE..  13th  A  14th  STS.,  New  York. 


nUILDING  PLANS. 

^  C.  M.  DISSOSWAY,  ABCHITECT. 

Broadway,  Boone  91,  If.  T.  B.  O.  Bom  9909. 

“ReaJy  Plaier,”  25c. 

AIDS  IN  SKETCHINQ  YOVK  OlFN  PLANS. 


SOLID  SILVER.  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 


Tea,  Coffee  and  Dessert  Sets, 
Fruit,  Salad  and  Nut  Bowls, 

Ice  Cream  Sets  and  Fish  Sets, 
Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons, 
Brushes,  Combs,  Mirrors,  and 
Other  Toilet  Articles, 

Souvenir  Spoons  and 
Orange  Spoons, 

ALL  OF  STERLINC  SILVER, 

925-1000  Fine. 

Salesrooms  No.  37  Union  Square, 

XSTexc  ’S’oxrls.. 


SraciAi.  Fkatubm. 

SEVENTH  TEAR.  For  “  Rinerewy,"  address 
HOWABD  8.  PAIHE,  A.B.,  B.D.,  ALBART,  Hew  Terk. 


.  nth  SEASON  FOREIGN  TOURS. 

Our  parties  are  all  strictly  first-class  and  limited  la 
size  to  family  party. 

June  Mth.— A  personally  condnoted  party  to  Sweden, 
Russia,  etc. 

July  1-8.— Vacation  Parties  to  Italy,  etc. 

Sept.  9th.— 4th  Tonr  to  ^nrpt  and  Palestoie. 

B^.  C.  F.  THOMAS,  D.D. 
1606  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OFFICES  OF 


1890. 


EVERT  &  FREEMAN, 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning 

AND 

RENOVATING  WORKS. 

NOS.  226  A  282  EAST  42d  STREET. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BERING  SEA 
AND  ARCTIC  OCElN-1890. 


the  hearing  with  a  thoughtful  mind,  ready  to 
attend  to  the  word,  having  put  away  other 
things.  Without  conceit  or  prejudice,  he  would 
known  his  real  condition  and  the  truth  concern¬ 
ing  it.  He  looks  the  truth  iq  the  eye  and  opens 
his  heart  to  the  light.  He  listens  for  himself 
and  not  for  another,  and  applies  the  truth  to  his 
own  needs  and  not  to  his  neighbors.  He  makes 
no  excuses  for  his  sin,  nor  hides  under  any  refuge 
of  lies.  There  are  no  quibbles  or  evasions  or  pro¬ 
crastinations  in  his  case.  He  is  hijnest  v/ith 
himself,  with  the  truth,  and  with  God.  He 
waits  not  for  others  nor  asks  what  will  this  man 
do,  but,  knowing  the  will  of  God,  does  it. 

If  he  finds  that  worldliness  or  business  or  de¬ 
sires  or  lust  interfere  with  his  obedience  to  the 
truth  he  forsakes  them  at  once,  rooting  out  the 
tares  to  save  the  wheat.  It  is  only  by  such  hear¬ 
ing  that  one  can  know  his  sins,  overcome  them 
and  grow  in  grace.  Tims  the  heart  is  opened  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  taught  of  God.  Such  are 
spiritually  minded  and  discern  spiritual  things. 
Very  much  more  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
I  preaching.  A  good  hearer  makes  a  good  preach¬ 
er  and  a  good  sermon.  He  gives  not  only  the 
ear  but  the  eye  and  the  mind  and  the  whole  heart 
to  the  truth,  and  then  preaches  it  over  in  his  life. 

(3) .  Take  heed  what  you  my  about  what  you 
hear.  What  one  says  about  what  he  hears  will 
show  his  attitude  in  hearing,  whether  he  hears 
for  himself  or  for  others,  and  how  much  the 
hearing  profits  him.  There  is  danger  of  giving 
the  truth  only  a  critical  hearing  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  fault  finding,  and  which  grows  into  a 
pernicious  habit,  which  not  only  prevents  the 
hearing  of  the  critic  but  also  perverts  that  of 
those  that  hear  his  criticism.  It  selects  the  poison 
and  leaves  the  honey;  blames  the  faults  but 
praises  not  the  virtues,  if  indeed  it  is  in  a  frame 
to  see  them.  During  a  revival,  a  young  man 
was  so  moved  by  the  truth  that  he  remained  at 
the  inquiry  meeting,  and  was  “  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  Going  home  under  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  he  found  the  household,  who 
were  Christians,  criticizing  the  sermon,  and  rid¬ 
iculing  the  manner  of  some  present  who  took 
part,  when  he  said  to  himself.  If  that  is  all  these 
Christians  care  about  such  things,  I  need  not  be 
so  concerned  about  them,  and  gave  up  then  and 
there  his  attention  to  serious  things,  and  re¬ 
mains  impenitent  unto  this  day. 

In  families  where  the  Sunday  sermon  is  criti¬ 
cized  in  an  unfriendly  manner  at  the  Sunday 
dinner,  we  need  not  expect  that  the  children 
will  hear  and  heed  the  message.  Not  a  few  are 
kept  from  taking  part  in  prayer-meeting  by  the 
unfriendly  criticism  made  about  others’  remarks, 
whereas,  if  one  hears  in  the  right  spirit,  he 
cares  only  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  l)e  with 
the  speaker,  and  his  ears  are  not  over- sensitive 
about  the  “king’s  English.”  One  may  not  speak 
evil  of  the  good  of  others. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  privilege  to  hear  God’s 
messages,  and  the  responsibility  of  life  and  death 
is  in  the  manner  in  which  we  hear  them.  No 
telegram  ever  bore  such  messages  from  such  a 
person  and  on  so  important  a  subject.  God 
speaks  concerning  sin  and  salvation,  concerning 
eternal  life.  And  there  is  no  more  fearful  law 
and  judgment  than  that  which  follows  this  sol¬ 
emn  warning  about  hearing  and  heeding  the 
Word  of  God .  “  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have.”  One  becomes  spiritually  poorer  unto 
death,  and  the  other  richer  unto  blessedness. 

“  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  sal¬ 
vation?”  spoken  by  the  Lord,  confirmed  by  di¬ 
vine  signs  and  witnessed  by  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  “Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
earnest  heed,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them 
slip,”  or  “lest  haply  we  drift  away  from  them. 


In  the  spring  of  1883,  500  ducks  were  stored 
there  at  one  time.  A  few  weeks  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Bear,  this  small  settlement 
A  Joseph  Georges, 


iCI)rbtiau  ^ubcauor 


By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

A  habit  of  church  attendance  is  of  very  great 
value,  and  it  may  be  formed  so  early  that  one 
shall  not  know  any  other  way.  Along  with 
this  should  be  cultivated  the  habit  of  attending 
to  the  service  and  sermon,  which  are  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people,  as  well  as  for  adults. 
There  will  be  something  in  every  prayer  and 
Scripture  lesson  and  sermon  which  the  young 
can  appropriate.  A  fixed  posture  will  aid  atten¬ 
tion.  Hearing  with  the  desire  to  get  something 
and  to  tell  of  it,  will  further  aid  attention.  If 
the  text  of  the  sermon  be  required  at  home, 
and  still  better,  a  report  of  the  sermon,  the 
hearing  will  be  an  interested  one.  It  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  profit,  in  having  to  take  notes  of 
the  sermon.  In  some  Christian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties,  “thoughts  from  the  sermon”  are  called  for 
at  the  prayer  meeting,  and  this  has  been  found 
to  increase  greatly  the  interest  in  the  sermon. 
A  man  who  had  the  habit  of  attending  church, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  an  attentive  listener,  but 
not  a  doer  of  the  word,  said  to  his  pastor  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  mind  off 
from  business,  and  he  planned  out,  while  in 
church,  the  work  for  the  week.  He  eventually 
became  insane.  Would  that  every  minister 
could  say  truly  as  did  a  celebrated  preacher,  “  I 
preached  that  sermon  three  hundred  times,  for 
every  one  of  my  three  hundred  hearers  will 
preach  it  over  in  his  life.” 


was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy, 
of  the  Azore  Islands,  had  with  him  the  wife  of 
a  native,  from  Liverpool  Bay.  On  the  27th  of 
May,  the  husband,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  shot 
him.  In  white  communities,  juries  have  repea¬ 
tedly  decided  that  such  killing  was  justifiable. 
But  up  here,  because  the  slayer  was  a  native, 
with  no  marital  rights  that  a  white  man  need 
respect,  under  the  lead  of  white  men,  a  lynch 
jury  of  six  white  men  and  six  natives  was  im- 
man 


An  Arctic  Gale— Shipwrecked  Sallon — GoTcmiuent 
Refuge  Station— Wreck  of  the  “TliomaH  Pope.” 


Best  in  the  World.  Sales,  1890,  250,077  pairs. 


Awarded  the  medal  for  anpeiior  onalltr  of  material 
and  proflclencr  In  workmanship  over  all  othe^hoo 
ezhlblto,  by  tne  Massacbaoetto  Charitable  BIe« 
olianics'  Association,  Boston,  IMO, 


noon,  was  increasing  to  a  gale.  The  barometer 
was  going  down,  down,  down,  heavy  masses  of 
ice  were  drifting  by,  when  the  Captain  gave 
orders  to  heave  anchor  and  make  a  lee  on  the 
North  East  side  of  Point  Barrow,  whither  six¬ 
teen  vessels  of  the  Whaling  fieet  had  preceded 
us.  In  a  similar  storm  last  Summer,  shortly 
after  the  Bear  left  her  anchorage  at  Ootkeavie, 
the  ice  came  in  and  piled  up  thirty  feet  high 
on  the  very  spot  the  vessel  had  left, 
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panelled  and  the  man  was  taken  out  and 
shot — nine  bullets  doing  their  swift  work. 
The  white  man  was  shot  in  the  morning, 
the  native  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Although  complaints  were  made  to  Captain 
Healy,  of  the  doings  of  this  and  that  white 
man — mutual  recriminations  against  one  an¬ 
other, — yet  none  of  them  said  a  word  about 
the  murder.  And  as  the  Captain  is  not  clothed 
with  any  judicial  powers,  the  whole  matter 
is  given  the  go  by.  At  Ootkeavie  the  Captain, 
at  the  request  of  the  father,  recieved  on  board 
a  half-br^  Eskimo  boy,  about  five  years  of  age, 
who  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  industrial  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Sitka,  for  an  education. 

On  Saturday,  August  9th,  the  inspection  of 
the  refuge  station  being  completed,  the  store¬ 
house  finished,  and  arrangements  for  the  school 
perfected,  preparations  were  made  to  return 
southward.  At  4.10  P.  M.  the  anchor  was  hove 
and  the  vessel  steamed  north  a  few*  miles  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  last  letters  of  the  whaling  fieet.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
mainmast,  as  a  signal  that  we  were  about  sail¬ 
ing.  Soon  after  anchoring  in  the  midst  of  the 
fleet,  the  ^joats  began  arriving,  bringing  off  pack¬ 
ages  of  letters.  At  9.15  P.  M.,  the  flag  was 
lowered,  the  anchor  hove  and  the  Bear  steamed 
slowly  away  en  route  back  to  civilization.  As 
we  passed  by,  the  ships,  one  after  another,  dip¬ 
ped  their  flags,  and  bade  us  an  Arctic  farewell, 
with  many  wishes  for  a  safe  voyage.  Great 
masses  of  heavy  black  clouds  lay  along  the  whole 
northern  horizon,  like  a  curtain  to  hide  the  un¬ 
known  regions  beyond.  To  the  east  of  us  lay 


The  storm 

proved  the  severest  we  had  encountered  this 
season,  changing  the  (X)nfiguration  of  the  coast 
line  for  miles.  At  Ootkeavie,  twenty  tons  of 
coal  just  landed  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
School,  was  either  swept  out  to  sea,  or  buried 
deep  under  the  sand — no  trace  of  it  could  be 
found. 

All  day  long,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  gale 
howled  and  shrieked  through  the  rigging,  but 
the  Bear  rode  it  out  in  safety.  In  the  evening 
a' new  danger  presented  itself.  It  was  found 
that  the  great  ice  pack,  which  was  only  five  to 
seven  miles  distant,  was  closing  in  upon  the 
shore,  and  soon  we  would  be  prisoners,  shut  up 
in  an  i<»  trap.  From  this  there  would  be  no 
escape  until  the  wind  changed  and  drove  the  ice 
again  off  shore. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  on  August  1st, 
1888.  A  number  of, the  whalers  had  shifted,  for 
protection,  their  anchorage  from  the  west  side 
of  Point  Barrow  to  the  east  side.  The  wind 
that  had  increased  to  a  gale,  suddenly  veered 
around  from  the  South  West  to  the  North,  caus¬ 
ing  a  heavy  sea  to  break  upon  the  bar.  At  nine 
o’clock  that  night,  the  schooner  Jane  Gray, 
parted  her  cables  and  drifted  against  an  iceberg 
— knocking  a  largeTiole  in  her  side.  She  filled 
rapidly 'and  sank,' the  crew  taking  to  the  small 
boats.  The  next  to  slip  her  moorings  was  the 
bark  Phoenix.  She  struck  the  bar  and  sunk. 
Her  crew  drifted  about  in  small  boats  for  six 
hours,  in'that  terribl'»  storm,  before  they  were 
picked  up.  Then  the  barks,  Mary  and  Susan, 
and  Fleetwing  went  Jon  to  the  bar  and  pounded 
to  pieces.  "Several  other  vessels  parted  their 
cables,  sustaining  more  or  less  danger. 

In  that  fearful  storm,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Arctic  were  lashed’into  billows  of  foam,  hurling 
masses  ofjice  about  like  driving  snow  flakes,  in 
the  midst  of  snapping  chains  and  crushing  spars 
and  tattered  sails,  when  it  seemed  certain  de¬ 
struction  to  lower  a  small  boat,  the  Revenue  Cut¬ 
ter  Bear  rode  thejstorm  in  safety,  and  her  train¬ 
ed  crew,  "under Jthe  "direction  of  Captain  Healy, 
were  venturing  their  lives,  and  performing  prodi¬ 
gies  of  Jvalor  in  rescuing  shipwrecked  sailors. 
When  the  storm  abated,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rescued  men  were  on  the  decks  of  the  “Bear.” 

On  this  occasion,  fortunatel3'  for  us,  the  storm 
abated  ^before  JtheJJce  reached  us,  and  August 
2nd  gave  us  a  beautiful"afternoon,  of  which  I 
availed  myself  Jto  go  ashore . 

The  Western  and  Northern  coast  of  America 
terminates  atJPointJBarrow,  in  latitude  71  deg. 
23  min.  north  and  longitude  156  deg.lO  min. west. 
Beyondjthis  the  coast  trends  to  the  eastward 
and  southwitrd.  Onjthe  East  side  of  the  Point 
is  the  nativejvillage  of  Nuwuk,  which  consists 
of  a  number  o'f  underground  houses.  But  few 
families  were  home  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
the/  were  mainly  livingjin  tents  outside  of  their 
winter  huts.  The  first  white  man  to  visit  this 
place  Jwas  Ma£ter"Elson  of  H.  M.  S.  Blossom, 
(CaptainJBeechey’ s  Expedition)  in  August  1826. 
One  hundred  and^forty-six  miles  to  the  eastward 
is  Return  Reef,*  the'westernmost  point  reached 
by  Sir  JohnJFranklin,  in'his  journey  to  form  a 
junction"  with]  Captain  Beechey’s  Expedition. 
The  next  visit  by  white  men,  was  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Simpson  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who 
in  1837,'made  the  journey  from  the  Mackenzie 
River. 

During  the  winters  ofJ1852-3-4,  H.M.S.  Plover 
wintered  in^lsonJBay  to  the  east  of  the  Point. 
Now  a  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Vessel  and  many 
Whaling  Ships  visit'the^lace  annually. 

Soon  after  returning  to  the  “  Bear”  from  the 
village,  the  Captain  was’visited  by  Captain  Sher¬ 
man,  of  the  Steam  Whaler  William  Lewis, 
and  informed  that'the  tender  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Whaling  Fleet,  the  Bark  Thomas  Pope, 
which  we  had  left  but  a  few  days  before,  at 
anchor  at  Point  Hope,  was  wrecked  in  the  break¬ 
ers  at  that  Point,  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  that 
the  crew  wished*to  be  received  on  board  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  vessel  and  taken  back  to  civilization. 
Consent  having'^been  obtained,  the  ten  ship¬ 
wrecked  men  were  soon  after  sent  on  board.  As 
the  Captain  had  on  board  the  Bear  the  materials 
for  a  (Jovernment  storehouse  at  the  Point  Bar- 
row  Refuge  Station,  he  concluded  to  return  at 
once  to  that  place,  and  discharge  his  freight, 
that  more  comfortable  quarters  might  be.  made 
for  the  shipwrecked  sailors. 

The  weather  wasjbeautiful,  the  ocean  smerath, 
and  j)he  sail  exhilarating.  At  midnight  the  sun 
was  visible  in  the  north-west,  and  the  full  moon 
in  the  south-east.  At  one  A.  M.,  August  3rd, 
the  ship  anchored  at  Ootkeavie,  where  we  re¬ 
mained  a  week  while  the  ship’s  carpenters  were 
building  the  Government  storehouse,  and  the 
Ci^itain  inspecting  the  refuge  station.  During 
the  week,  among  the  callers  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Vin¬ 
cent,  the  hero  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  bark  Na¬ 
poleon,  off  the  coast  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Vincent  is 
now  second  mate  on  the  whaling  bark  Abram 
Barker. 

One  afternoon  Captain  Gifford,  of  the  bark 
Abram  Barker,  came  on  board  and  represented 
that  his  engineer,  a  Russian,  had  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  disable  the  engine,  upon  which 
the  safety  of  the  ship  depended,  that  he  had  the 
Tnun  in  irons,  and  requested  Captain  Healy  to 
take  him  off  his  hands,  as  a  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter.  The  accused  man  himself  joined  in  the  re¬ 
quest,  and  was  received  on  board.  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  many  sided  and  anoma¬ 
lous  character  of  the  offices  of  a  revenue  vessel 
in  these  waters  beyond  the  reach  of  courts  and 
law.  This  is  another  instance  where  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  revenue  service  should 
have  power  to  investigate,  arrest  and  commit 
criminals  to  the  U.  S.  District  court  for  trial. 
As  it  is,  a  man  who  endeavored  to  wreck  a  ship, 
and  endangered  many  liT*^  goes  free. 

In  1882  Lieutenant  R»]|$  party  dug  a  well  to 
tWe  depth  of  37.5  feet,  foF  observing  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth.  The  entire  distance  was 
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f^AllTIANf  bbwarb  of  fraud. 

w  I  I  m  I  If  you  want  to  wear  tbe  gen¬ 
uine  W.  L.  noUQLAS  SHOES,  read  this  caution  care* 
fully.  W.  L.  Douglas’  name  and  the  price  are  stamped 
plainly  on  the  bottom  of  aU%l8  advertised  shoes  before 
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yourself  and  your  family  it  necessary  for  ns  to  establish  agenciea  at  once  in  nn- 
durlng  these  hard  times,  to  get  the  most  value  for  your  occupied  t^tory. 

money,  ^u  can  economize  In  your  foot-wear  if  you  We  offer  to  reputable  shoenlealert  and  general  mer- 

purchase  W.  L.  l^uglas  Shoes,  which,  without  question,  chants  an  opportunity  to  secure  territory  and  will 
represent  a  greater  value  for  the  money  than  any  other  agree  to  prob^  and  Mvertlse  in  local  wSsn,  all  who 
TP*^***’  y  thousands  who  have  worn  them  accent  the  conditions  governing  agenuk  lUnstrated 
wilt  testify.  We  send  ringl^airs by  raall,postage free,  wholesale  Catalogue  sem on  appllMtion  only  to sboe- 
where  dealers  do  not  keep  w.  L.  Douglas  Shoes.  dealers  and  general  merchants  who  mean  business. 

'fo  Griler  by  Ufall,  Clentlemen  (Aid  Boys  will  state  size  usually  worn  style  and  width  dMirMi  t  -  j. - 

please  state  styfe  desired,  size  and  width  usually  worn,  and  lf^V^«i2e  ^ 

W.  L.  DOUGIjASi  BrnekMit  Blnaa. 


Prayer-meeting  Topic.  April  20. 

Hearing  and  Heeding  God’s  Messages.  Luke 
8:18;  Acts  2:37;  Luke  10:16. 

The  Bible  differs  from  all  other  books  in  that 
it  is  God's  Word,  divine  truth  and  revelation. 
It  tvas  spoken  by  Angels  and  Prophets  and  by 
His  Son,  by  holy  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  brings  us  the  message,  the  good  news  and 
joyful  of  an  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.  Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light  in  its  words. 

It  would  seem  as  if  God’s  messages  would  be 
heard  eagerly  and  received  joyfully. 

Our  Saviour  spake  a  parable  by  which  He  show¬ 
ed  how  the  Gospel  would  be  heard,  and  warned 
them,  “  take  heed  w’hat  ye  hear”  and  “how  ye 
hear  it.”  There  is  a  law  of  hearing  like  that  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  from  which  no  one  can  es¬ 
cape.  Whatsoever  a  man  heareth,  that  shall  he 
become.  Whatsoever  a  man  heareth,  that  shall 
he  also  speak.  How  a  man  heareth,  so  shall  he 
live,  so  die.  And  what  is  true  of  hearing  is 
equally  true  of  reading. 

(1).  Take  heed  lehat  ye  hear.  The  emphasis 
here  is  upon  what.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  not  worth  hearing,  some  things  which* we 
ought  not  to  hear,  some  which  we  may  hear  in¬ 
differently  ;  there  are  others  which  we  ought  to 
hear,  and  others  still  wdiich  we  ought  to  hear  first 
and  immediately.  Then  again,  there  are  things 
which  it  may  be  safe  for  us  to  hear  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another,  and  for  one  man  to  hear 
and  not  another.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth, 
and  such  a  thing  as  error.  There  are  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  knowledge  which  must  be  believed. 
There  are  great  facts  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
doubt  or  question.  Error,  vice, infidelity,  atheism 
ought  not  to  be  heard,  are  not  worth  hearing; 
and  it  may  be  wrong  as  well  as  dangerous  to 
hear  of  them.  They  should  be  shunned  as  pesti¬ 
lence  or  contagion.  No  one  can  hear  them  with¬ 
out  danger  of  contamination.  Hearing  them  is 
like  taking  poison  which  should  be  administer¬ 
ed  only  by  a  physician.  Let  him  go  into  the 
pest-house.  Such  things  should  be  (jfiarantined 
from  hearing  and  reading. 

But  some  one  may  say,  would  you  not  hear 
both  sides  ?  No !  I  would  hear  only  the  right 
side.  Hearing  the  wrong  is  like  doing  it.  You 
admit  for  a  time  a  doubt  of  the  truth  and  dis¬ 
honor  the  gospel.  There  are  not  two  sides  in 
the  case.  We  may  set  it  down  as  true,  as  al¬ 
ready  proved,  that  there  is  a  God.  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God,  that  man  has  an  immortal 
soul,  that  he  is  a  sinner  under  condemnation, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  only  Saviour.  We  may 
appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  perfect  standard  of 
truth  and  rule  of  righteousness  and  guide  of  con¬ 
science. 

What  we  want  to  hear  is  what  the  Bible  says. 
The  Bible  has  an  established  position  as  giving 
us  the  message  from  God.  No  other  such  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  was  ever  known.  It  fits  man 
and  finds  him,  answers  his  questions,  gives  peace 
to  his  conscience  and  hope  of  eternal  life ;  it  is 
universal  and  blessed  in  its  effects.  We  may 
assume  its  truthfulness  as  a  fact,  and  build  on 
it  for  eternity.  Hearing  the  other  side  is  not 
for  us,  liberality;  it  is  infidelity.  We  should 
be  very  illiberal  against  anything  which  tends 
to  make  men  drunkards,  gamblers,  or  licentious, 
or  which  inculcates  unbelief. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT,  June  30th,  1890. 

Canitnl  Subscribed . SZ.OOO.OOO  M 

Paid  lin  cash) .  1,000,000  0# 

Surplus  aud  Undivided  Profits .  396,71#  M 

Assets .  .  11,168,685  04 


The  well-known  firm  of  accountants,  Barrow,  Wada, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  of  Loudon,  Manchester  and  New  York,  up¬ 
on  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Ckimpany  as  published 
June  30th,  1899,  appended  thereto  the  following  certlfl- 
cate: 

Having  examined  the  books  oftlte  JEquitable  Have- 
gage  Company,  we  hereby  certify  that  the  foregaimf 
accounts  and  statement  are  in  conformity  thara- 
with,  and  we  beUeve  that  the  accounts  fully  an^l 
fairly  represent  the  position  of  the  Company  mo  MS 
tite  30th  June,  1890. 

It  Arrow,  ware,  outhrie  *  co. 

Hew  York,  16th  Oct.,  1890, 


DOES  CURE 


In  its  First  Stages. 

Re  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


6  PER  CENT.  BONDS  AND  DEBENTUBRS. 

and  5  PER  CENT.  CBKTiriC.LTKS,  RUNNINO  THBS 
MONTES  TO  TWO  YEARS. 

ALL  riRST-CLASS  INVESTMENT  SECaiBITIBS  BOUGHT  An 
SOLD. 


OFFIC1S9 

New  York :  308  Broadway.  I  L 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut,  li 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  E 


Baron  Liebig 


The  great  chemist  pronounced  the  well 
known  Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Beef, 
made  of  the  finest  River  Platte  cattle,  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  in  fiavor  and  quality  to  any  made 
of  cattle  grown  In  Europe  or  elsewhere.  He 
authorized  the  use  of 
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natives,  demoralizing  and  doing  them  much 
more  harm,  than  a  missionary  can  do  good. 

On  the  12th.,  in  rounding  Cape  Lisburne  in  a 
gale,  the  jib  boom  and  sails  were  carried  away, 
and  the  ship  ran  back  and  anchored  in  the  lea 
of  the  Cape.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  has  been  called  the  flower  garden  of  the 
Arctic,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  beautiful  wild  flowers.  On  the  13th,  although 
the  storm  had  not  fully  subsided,  the  Bear  was 
got  under  way,  and  that  afternoon  anchored  by 
the  hull  of  the  wrecked  “  Thomas  Pope,  ”  abreast 
of  the  school  house  at  Point  Hope, 
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THE  DEIL  IN  THE  KIRK. 

In  a  certain  church  on  the  borders  of  the  High¬ 
lands  a  movement,  contrary  to  the  expressed 
views  of  the  minister,  sprang  up  to  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  services.  'That  worthy  held 
a  consultation  with  several  of  his  deacons,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  should,  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  put  the  momentous  question 
before  the  congregation  in  such  a  shape  that 
shame  might  prevent  them  voting  for  such  a  di¬ 
abolical  scheme.  The  day  came,  and,  the  ser¬ 
mon  over,  the  minister  made  the  accustomed 
prayer,  and  then  addressed  the  congregation: 

“Beloved  brethren.  I  understand  that  there 
are  among  you  some  who  are  anxious  to  change 
the  form  of  our  church  music  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  worldly  innovation.  All  those  in  fa 
vour  of  retaining  its  present  pure  and  divine 
character  will  please  express  their  desire  by 
holding  up  their  hands.” 

Two  or  three  lonely  hands  fluttered  spasmod¬ 
ically  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  but  the  pastor, 
in  no  wav  discouraged,  resolved  to  turn  the  ques¬ 
tion  round  and  shove  it  at  them  with  the  other 
end  first: 

“Beloved  brethren,  I  will  put  the  question 
more  plainly  to  your  understanding.  All  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  mixing  wind  and  bellows 
with  their  devotions  will  please  stand  up.” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  backwardness  now 
among  the  brethren.  In  an  instant  the  entire 
congregation  were  upon  their  feet,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  allies  the  minister  had  among 
the  deacons  and  elders.  The  reverend  gentleman 
was  about  to  speak  again,  when  a  squeaky  voice 
from  the  far  corner  of  the  church  interrupted 
him. 

“Let  it  gang,  meenister,  let  it  gang;  ye  see, 
the  deil’s  gotten  the  majority  o’  the  kirk,  nae 
maitter  hoo  ye  pit  it  to  them.” 


For  Delicious 
Beef  Tea. 


For  Improved  and 
ilconomic  Ci  okery. 


WX  RAW  HAD  ■ 

20^  Years*  Experleno# 

IR  INWamfXRTBL  i 

Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

la  aveiy  lostaacD  InteroK  and  Priacliial  bw  tom 

_  paM  at  matnrity.  > 
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I  went 

ashore  but  found  the  school  house  locked  up, 
and  Dr.  Driggs,  the  teacher,  absent. 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


RENEWED. 

BY  ADOU8TA  MOOBE. 

Now  the  April  woods  are  green, 

Now  new,  tender  things  are  seen 
Peeping  forth  from  their  fairy  hoods  of  hrown 
Now  the  spicy  spruces  shed. 

And  the  pines  above  your  head. 

Odors  only  to  the  fragrant  Spring  known. 

Now  the  little  hrooks  afoam. 

With  their  songs  of  gladness  come 
From  the  hills  that  are  gushing  with  springs. 
Now  the  silent  pools  are  full. 

And  the  rocks  so  gray  and  dull 
Resound  as  the  spring  warhler  sings. 

Oh  I  to  wander,  wander  now 
Where  the  brimming  waters  fiow, 

And  tbe  hills  their  grand  beauties  renew  ; 

In  the  wood-paths  lone  and  wild, 

By  the  hoary  rocks  up-piled. 

Will  bring  health  and  new  vigor  to  you. 


NAMCL  > 


For  beautifying  and  decorat  IDK  the  home  it  has 
no  equal.  For  Interior  decoration,  suitable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  etc. 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  Pricea,  by 
mail:  Tins.GO  cts.;  Tinlet8,70  cts, 

BATH  ENAMEL 

Specially  Made  to  Resist  the  Action  of  Boiling  Water. 
TINS,  BY  MAIL.  70  CENTS. 

Aspinall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  tbe  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in-1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 


DULUTH  LNVESTMENTS. 


BEAL  ESTATE  ASH  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Kesidence,  Dock 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  uu  the  south  dde  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains  aud  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  ilollars  fur  thoee 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alw^s  with  satisfaction,  and  In 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  pi-ofite. 


Some  search  the 
Bible  not  for  eternal  life  but  to  pick  flaws,  and 
confirm  doubts,  and  undermine  faith.  Spiders 
gather  poison  where  bees  gather  honey.  We 
don’t  want  spiders  around.  It  isn’t  well  to  hear 
Satan  even  when  quoting  Scripture. 

(2).  Take  heed  how  ye  hear.  This  is  the 
chief  point  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the 
seed.  Some  seed  fell  by  the^wayside;  some  on 
strong  ground ;  some  among  thorns ;  and  some 
on  g(M)d  ground.  One  was  devoured  by  the  fowls 
of  the  air;  one  had  no  depth  of  root  and  was 
scorched ;  one  was  choked  by  thorns ;  and  the 
other  brought  forth  good  fruit.  The  seed  is  the 


FOREIGN. 

German  Princes.— It  is  an  old  custom  among 
the  Hohenzollerns  to  reward  a  mother  having 
six  boys  in  succession  with  a  medal  of  gold  for 
her  service  to.  the  Fatherland.  What  shall  be 
given  to  the  mother  who  had  given  six  sons  to 
the  Kaiser?  These  sons  are  being  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  most  simple  and  strict  man¬ 
ner.  Plain  clothing,  plain  food,  and  constant 
studying  with  their  English  governess  is  the  em 
peror’s  method  of  discipline:  and  each  night  at 
dinner  the  sturdy  little  boys  are  brought  into 
the  (lining  room  to  shake  hands  with  and  wel¬ 
come  with  pretty  courtesy  their  father’s  guests. 
When  the  sixth  little  prince  was  born  recently, 
the  humble  peasant  women  sent  knitted  coats  for 
the  tiny  princeling,  or  baskets  of  eggs  and  home¬ 
brewed  wine  for  the  feast,  with  reverent  notes 
to  the  empress  mother.  'I^e  wife  of  a  poor  car¬ 
penter  gave  birth  to  her  sixth  boy  at  tbe  hour 
the  little  prince  was  born,  and  at  his  christening 
the  emperor  presided,  giving  valuable  presents 
to  the  mother. 

South  Sea  Cannibals.— In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
dated  Moreland  Grove,  Coburg,  Victoria,  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Paton,  missionary  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  writes: 

“In  our  New  Hebrides  South  Sea  Islands,  we 
have  got  50,000  cannibals  whom  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  reach  by  the  Gospel.  Last  year  we 
were  able  to  open  two  new  stations  on  two 
heathen  islands,  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
open  another.  I  am  withdrawn  for  a  time,  and 
praying  and  lalx>ring  incessantly  in  Australia, 
and  longing  for  the  day  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
return  with  the  needed  men  for  the  islands. 

“The  Lord  has  given  us  about  13,000  professed 
Christians  on  our  group,  where  we  have  now 
eighteen  missionaries  at  work,  one  retired,  and 
one  on  furlough,beside8  about  200  native  teachers 
and  evangelists,  educated  by  us,  and  now  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  work.  They  are  generally  true,  good, 
devoted  men,  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  their 
own  countrymen  to  know  aud  serve  Jesus  Christ. 
Fo”  many  years  at  first  they  are  better  suited 
for  their  special  work  than  educated  British 
teachers  would  be,  as  they  know  the  objections 
and  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in  embracing  the 
Gospel,  and  can  help  their  (Niuntrymen  into  the 
light  and  faith  and  joy  of  serving  Jesus. 

“The  news  from  the  islands  is  encouraging, 
and  in  some  cases  deeply  interesting.  Two  of 
our  missionarits  have  each,  in  about  eleven  years, 
2,000  professed  converts,  and  a  third  has  over 
1,000.  Last  year  one  missionary  baptised  576. 
One  native  teacher  and  his  wife  in  about  three 
years  had  some  400  cannibals  attending  the  week 
day  school  and  tbe  church  on  Sabbath.  Another, 
in  little  more  than  one  year,  has  got  50  canni¬ 
bals  attending  his  school  and  church.  My  wife 
and  I  brought  up  these  teachers  and  many  others 
now  devotedly  working  for  Jesus,  as  orphan 
children  we  got,  who  had  none  to  care  for  them, 
and  whom  we  educated  for  the  service.  Our 
great  want  now  ia  more  British  missionaries  to 
extend  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  to  all.” 


LOANS 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wlehlnic  to  pnrehaM a 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Oilt-ed({ed  seenrity. 

Refer  to  BMrst  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  bnndreda 
who  hare  dealt  with  us  In  other  states.  We  eoUolt  cat- 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  4  CO..  Dalath.  Mina. 


y)m  LABOR. 

IRCHA^I^R 

[Saves  half  the  labor  of 


other  wrlnfers,  and  caste 
but  little  more. 
CIIQIDC  DOES  NOT  aSEASE 


Sabbaths  I  awake  and  thank  God  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  day.  When  I  find  a  minister  who 
likes  Monday  morning  better  than  Sabbath 
morning,  I  give  him  up.  The  ministry  of  the 
pulpit,  like  the  foundations  of  the  City  of  God 
must  be  four-square.  There  must  be  the  lion 
face,  typical  of  courage;  the  eagle  face,  pierc¬ 
ing,  ready  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  sun;  the 
cherub  face,  contemplative,  brooding,  knowing, 
wondering,  desiring  to  look  into;  and  the  face 
of  a  man,  human,  typical  of  infirmity  and  sym¬ 
pathy. — Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 


EjtKB.Solld  White  Rnbbsr  Rolls. 
WARRANTED.  UmB0  WF”  W»srs  I.onrs8t.”M. 

Afeau  waaMd  aTarjwb.r*,  BzSBirs  W,  Co.,  Aabus,  n.V 


Grand,  Upright  and  Squara. 
Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BENT,  INSTAUnCNTg,  AND  XZOHANGBl* 

5th  Ave.«oor.  16th  StapNeT# 


BOBEKT  ASHBT,  Prest. 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

NOI^  SUCH 

AViijce 

.jksL 


IIIU  UlUUU  mWilgHQD  HIIU  IIITIMlIlieill  WVsy 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  /KFESTMEKTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OR  REAL  ESTATE. 

lerty  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 

_ ^lacra  in  the  securities  offered; 

ftl  the  primary  consideration ;  titles  per- 
tymeni  of  interest  guaranteed.  Rraes- 
Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPaUOH.  8ec*y. 


impression .  You  wonder  at  his  insensibility,  and 
this  is  its  explanation.  He  takes  no  heed  how 
he  heEirs. 

He  may  be  either  a  thoughtless  hearer  or  a 
preoccupied  hearer  or  a  hardened  hearer.  The 
hope  for  him  is  that,  like  these  wayside  paths, 
which  change  often,  there  may  come  a  change 
in  him  by  some  discipline  or  awakening  of  the 
Spirit,  so  that  what  was  once  unfruitful  soil, 
may  become  good,  and  his  attention  be  arrested 
to  hear  and  lay  to  heart.  Another,  like  the 
stony  ground,  lacks  depth  and  discipline  of  mind. 
He  hears  and  seems  interested  and  promises 
well ;  but  is  fickle  and  easily  diverted,  and  when 
self-denial  or  cross-bearing  comes,  he  turns 
away.  It  demands  resolution,  honest  thinking, 
decision  of  character  to  choose  and  follow  Christ. 
One  must  hear  as  for  life.  The  emotion  of  a 
fickle  hearer  ij  like  a  fire  of  shavings  which 
blazes  high  but  is  soon  gone  out. 

Another  hearer  is  like  the  seed  which  fell 
among  thorns.  There  is  a  lack  of  culture.  If 
the  thorns  were  rooted  out,  and  the  seed  could 
have  a  fair  chance,  it  would  bear  fruit.  But 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
and  the  lusts  of  other  things  choke  out  the  truth. 
He  is  preoccupied.  The  world  absorbs  him.  His 
ambition  is  in  other  directions.  There  must  be 
thorough  repentance  here  in  order  to  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  truth. 

Then  there  is  the  good  ground  hearer  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  Word  into  an  honest  and  good  heart. 
He  is  prepared  to  receive  the  truth,  comes  to 
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TP!  I  VO?  GLYCERINE  AND 
J  ELI.il  I  ^  ROSES 

For  rendering  the  SKTN  SOFT  and  SMOOTH,  and 
Allaying  Smarting  caused  by  SUNBURN,  and 
BOUGHNNSS  resulting  from  Cold  Winds  and  IM- 
FUBH  SOAPS. 

CCr  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.^ 

Ask  for 

HELMBOLD^S, 

No.  830  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  PRICE,  25  COntS. 

SOLD  RT  ALL  DRVdOlSTS, 

Mention  N.  Y.  Evanoklist. 


Solid  ZHo  on  Isf  iortgagoo. 


PUGET  SOUND  SAVINGS  BANK. 

TACOMA,  WABHIN6TON. 
RsnnKHCis:  OonUnentol  Not.  Buk,  N.  T..  R.  O.  Doa 
AO>.,  John  V.  Pnrwell  A  Co.,  and  MetropoUtea  Hot. 
Bank.  CtUcago.  Correspondence  eolMted. 


and  con  ve- 
^  housekeepers. 

Alcoholic  Liquors. 

Bach  Faekags  contain*  material  for  two  large  pie*. 
It  ynur  grocer  does  not  keep  the  None  Such  brand, 
sen.l  20c.  for  full  size  package  by  mail,  prepaid. 

MERRELL&SOULE, SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


The  Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

On  the  beach  with  unsurpassed  ocean  view. 

SALT  WATER  BATHS  IX  THE  HOUSE. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHUPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORIO. 

■  ill  I  I  Ail  books,  RARE, 

MILLIUN 

LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN 
ANY  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  applicatieii. 

lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St, 

Third  door  west  of  Cltv  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORiL 


GAZE’S  EXCURSIONS  TO  EUROPE. 

First- class;  all  expenses  include^  $310  and  um  Visit¬ 
ing  Ireland,  Scotland,  EnglanL  France  and  Belgium 
with  aitraciive  side  trips  at  $86  and  up  from  Pans  to 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  tue  Rhine.  Departure  from  New 
York  April  33,  May  6, 13,  30.  33,  37 ;  June  3,  17,  34, 27 ;  July 
1, 4,  8, 33  and  33.  Two  ezcirsinns  by  specially  chartered 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  HOME 

AT  THE  HOTEL  WARWICK, 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  -  -  -  VA. 


Choice  selected  Houiton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine; 
Early  Rose.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  well-known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

119  Warren  8t.,  Sew  Tori 


Modem  nrd  first-class  in  all  its  appointments,  offering 
an  attni'-iivo  and  convenient  Winter  Resort  for  families 
and  trii.,sieut  visiioih.  F‘<r  circulars,  &c.,  address 
J.  R.  sWlNEBTON,  Manager. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA., 
or  B.  OKCU'rT.  I  Bi-oadway,  New  York. 


“Look  at  your  mercies  with  both  eyes 
your  trials  and  troubles  with  only  one.” — I 
Cuyler. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:, THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1891. 


A(iriculfural  IDcpailmcitt. 

WITHOUT  TRANSPLANTING. 

There  are  two  ways  of  raising  cabbage  in  the 
open  ground.  One  is  by  transplanting  plants, 
the  other  by  sowing  the  seed  in  t  le  hills  or  drills 
just  where  the  cabbage  is  to  be  grown.  If  the 
plants  have  been  started  in  hotbeds  or  cold 
frames  for  an  early  crop,  or  are  to  occupy  land 
as  a  second  crop,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  transplanted;  but  if  it  is  to  be  the  one  crop 
of  ihe  season  on  the  land  it  is  to  occupy,  then 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  farmers  in  the  great  cab¬ 
bage  raising  sections  of  New  England,  that  the 
best  plan  is  to  plant  the  seed  just  where  the 
cabbage  is  to  be  grown.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  by  this  plan  the  piece  matures  more 
evenly  than  when  the  plants  are  transplanted, 
while  they  are  certainly  as  reliable  for  heading, 
for  when  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
make  marketable  head} — as  I  have  known  in¬ 
stances — nothing  better  can  be  asked.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  transplanting 
cauliflowers  will  find  they  will  do  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  when  the  seeds  are  pLantetl  in  the  hills  where 
thejr  are  to  be  matured.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  says  chat  a  plan  now  somewhat  common 
among  market  gardeners  is  to  drill  the  seed  of 
cabbage  sufficiently  thick  that  by  cutting  out 
the  extra  plants  with  the  hoe,  the  remainder  will 
be  left  at  the  distance  suitable.  This  requires 
more  seed,  while  it  saves  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  back-breaking  work.  The  great  defect  in 
this  manner  of  planting  has  been  that  it  left  the 
seed  too  thick,  much  thicker  than  was  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  beds  desired.  In  my  planting  in  the 
cbdll,  we  used  last  season  the  Mathews  seed  drill. 
My  foreman  made  an  ingenious  change  in  its 
dropping  capacity,  which  is  worth  putting  on 
record.  He  removed  the  wheel,  which  has  about 
twelve  projections,  that  as  it  revolves,  keep  the 
seed  agitator  in  motion,  and  boring  four  holes 
at  equal  intervals,  inserted  four  projections  on 
the  opposite  side  and  then  set  back  m  place,  but 
in  a  reversed  position.  The  result  was  one  rev¬ 
olution  causea  the  agitator  to  move  four  times 
instead  of  twelve,  and  the  seed  was  fed  just 
about  as  thick  as  wanted.  Very  often  a  little 
change  or  improvement  can  be  made  in  an  im¬ 
plement  by  the  farmer  or  gardener  using  it, 
that  will  ^d  much  to  its  value. 

WEANING  CALVES, 

With  a  little  care  and  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment,  there  is  very  little  trouble  in  raising 
calves  that  are  born  healthy  and  well  developed. 
None  others  are  worth  raising.  Let  them  suck 
the  cow  until  the  milk  gets  good— say  two  or 
more  days,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
cow.  Then  let  the  calf  get  fairly  hungry.  Take 
whole  milk — that  from  the  mother  is  best  for  it 
— ^be  sure  that  it  is  about  blood  warm,  or  98  to 
100  degrees  by  the  thermometer,  and  by  a  prop-  | 
er  use  of  the  fingers,  the  calf  can  soon  be  made 
to  drink.  Do  not  give  it  over  two  quarts  at  a 
time,  three  times  a  day — maybe  less.  Have 
care  about  this  also  while  it  sucks  the  cow,  and 
let  it  only  fairly  fill  itself.  Many  a  calf  is  made 
sick  by  over-feeding.  Continue  the  whole  milk, 
always  made  blood-warm,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  gradually  substitute  skimmed 
milk,  until  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  when  the  meal  be  made  wholly  of  skim¬ 
med  milk  warmed  to  100  degrees,  and  increased 
a  little  in  amount  as  the  calf  may  need.  When 
you  begin  with  skimmed  milk,  pour  hot  water 
on  a  ttmlespoonful  of  old  process  oil  meal,  mak¬ 
ing  a  thin  gruel  of  it,  and  adding  it  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  blo^-warm  milk.  This  oil  cake  may  be 
gradually  increased  in  quantity,  as  the  calf 
grows,  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls.  In  this  way 
a  calf  ought  to  gain  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  a  day.  It  can  be  early  taught  to  eat  a 
little  solid  food,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to 
waste  any. 

TOMATOES  FOK  COWS. 

A  Canada  paper  tells  us  of  a  farmer  (or  rather 
market  gardener)  who  has  been  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  feeding  tomatoes  to  his  cows.  Hav¬ 
ing  several  hundred  bushels  of  the  fruit  on  hand 
at  a  time  when  the  markets  were  glutted,  and 
not  liking  to  have  them  go  to  waste,  he  com¬ 
menced  feeding  them  to  his  cows,  at  first  in 
small  quantities.  Finding  that  they  ate  them 
^eedily,  and  that  the  milk  flow  increased  rap¬ 
idly,  he  fed  up  his  entire  surplus  in  this  way, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  he 
has  since  planted  in  a  field  into  which  he  can 
turn  the  cows  after  the  marketable  fruit  has  all 
been  gathered.  He  says,  “The  cows  could  not 
kept  away  from  the  vines,  but  rooted  them 
over  with  their  noses  and  horns,  and  cleaned 
up  everything  but  the  base  stalks.  As  long  as 
the  tomatoes  lasted  they  came  into  the  barn  at 
night  painfully  full  and  with  distended  udders.” 
W^ile  this  does  not  prove  that  tomatoes  can 
be  profitably  grown  as  a  feeding  ration,  it  indi¬ 
cate  that  much  of  the  surplus  and  waste  of  the 
market  garden  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  dairy.  Men  who  have*  small  farms  near 

food  towns  can  seldom  do  better  than  by  com- 
inin^  the  two  industries  of  gardening  and 
dairying. 

FI.OW'ER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

Whether  one  has  a  large  lawn  or  only  a  limit¬ 
ed  door-yard,  it  needs  cleaning  and  improving 
at  this  season.  Rubbish  of  all  kinds  should  be 
removed.  Trees  and  shrubs  that  have  been  in¬ 
jured  during  the  Winter  require  attention.  Ev¬ 
erything  alMut  the  rural  or  suburban  roof-tree 
should  be  put  in  order  and  made  attractive. 
Most  farmers  have  plenty  of  space  to  augment 
the  beauty  of  their  homes  by  the  planting  of 
flowers,  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  neat  fences,  trellises,  and  arbors.  Such 
improvements  cost  little,  while  they  add  to  the 
ntrinsic  value  of  the  homestead,  and  afford 
real  pleasure  to  its  occupants.  Every  farmer 
who  nas  a  family,  is  in  duty  bound  to  adorn 
their  home,  and  now  is  the  season  to  do  it. 
Pray  do  not  defer  or  neglect  a  matter  that  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  wife,  sons,  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  visiting  friends 
and  even  passing  strangers. 

THE  INDIAN  GAME-FOWLS, 

1  This  breed  is  now  having  a  “boom,”  and  many 
claims  are  made  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  recent  in¬ 
troduction  from  England,  and  its  excellence  is 
based  on  its  great  preponderance  of  breast  meat 
on  a  compact  body.  The  Games  of  all  kinds 
rank  high  as  table  fowls,  and  are  raised  by 
those  who  wish  to  supply  their  own  tables,  but 
the  Indian  Game  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds 
also;  equaling  the  Brahmas  in  weight,  though 
apparently  smaller.  They  are  so  solid  and  heavy, 
that  but  few  can  correctljr  guess  the  weight  of 
an  Indian  Game.  A  bird  apparently  seven 
pounds  in  weight,  is  liable  to  pull  the  ^ales 
down  at  nine  or  ten  pounds,  so  compact  is  the 
body,  yet  they  have  long  legs  and  are  very  ac¬ 
tive. 

THE  ELDER  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

If  his  experience  shall  be  confirmed  this  season, 
an  important  discovery  has  been  made  by  a  gar¬ 
dener  who  claims  that  the  elder  is  not  attacked 
by  any  kind  of  insect,  and  that  when  he  cover¬ 
ed  the  cabbages,  squashes,  cucumbers  and  other 
plants  with  leaves  of  the  common  elder  bush, 
the  insects  kept  away.  Furthermore,  he  reports 
that  a  neighbor  kept  the  curiculio  from  plane- 
trees  by  placing  branches  of  elder  through 
them.  If  this  remedy  proves  successful  with 
others,  it  will  prevent  a  large  loss  annually. 

NORWEGIAN  TIMBER. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  British  Consul- 
General  atChristiania,  the  export  of  timber  from 
Norway  during  last  year  was  940,000  registered 
tons,  or  about  36,000  registered  tons  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  In  fact  the  shipments 
reached  a  higher  total -than  in  any  year  since 
1884.  Great  Britain  continues  to  be  Norway’s 
best  customer  to  the  extent  of  sixty-two  per 
cent.  0t  the  entire  timber  trade,  the  purchasers 
next  in  importance  being,  France,  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  Belgium,  six  per  cent.,  and  Hol¬ 
land  five  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  There 
were  also  considerable  exports  to  Australia  and 
the  Cape,  which  produced  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
dry  fir,  and  Norwepan  exporters  look  forward 
to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  African  mar¬ 
kets  as  a  consequence  of  increasing  colonization. 


RURAL  NOTES. 

The  average  rental  paid  for  agricultural  land 
in  England  is  now  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  24a.  in  France,  30s.  in  Belgium,  30s. 
m  Holland  and  24s.  in  Denmark. 

Much  of  the  droppings  from  horses  or  other 
animals  driven  along  the  street,  finds  its  way 
to  roadsides,  which  are,  therefore,  good  places 
to  grow  apple  trees.  Possibly  when  they  come 
into  bearmg  some  of  the  fruit  will  be  taken  by 
passersby,  but  its  owner  can  afford  to  give  toll 
to  the  public  for  his  use  of  land  that  is  devoted 
to  public  service. 


A  cheap  paint  for  farm  buildings  and  fences 
consists  of  hydraulic  cement,  one  part,  by  meas¬ 
ure,  and  sweet  skim-milk,  four  parts.  Mix 
thoroughly,  keep  well  stirred  and  apply  with  a 
wide  brush.  If  too  much  is  prepai*ea  at  once  it 
will  set.  When  dry  it  is  something  of  a  cream 
tint,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Among  the  remedies  that  may  be  effectively 
employed  against  the  striped  cucumber  bug,  to¬ 
bacco  dust,  such  as  may  lie  obtained  at  any  to¬ 
bacco  factory,  is  one  of  the  best.  A  few  hind- 
fuls  of  this  thrown  upon  the  hill  is  almost  a 
specific,  and  has  the  double  advaniage  of  being 
a  valuable  fertilizer  as  well.  Ashes  slightly 
moistened  with  kerosene  have  also  been  used 
with  good  results. 

Do  not  l>e  afraid  that  fruit-planting  will  be 
overdone  in  our  generation.  The  population  of 
the  cities  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  country,  which  means  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  increasing  faster  than  the  producers, 
and  the  fruit-eating  capacities  of  the  people 
at  large  are  only  beginning  to  be  developed. 
Grow  plenty  of  fruits  of  the  best  quality. 

An  Eastern  farmer,  who  has  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  underdraining,  says  that  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  until  the  last  lew  years,  he 
had  been  omitting  an  important  item.  He 
thinks  he  should  have  put  boards  under  all  his 
tiles,  no  matter  what  the  size  or  condition  of 
the  bottom  of  the  drains.  During  recent  years 
he  has  done  this,  and  wherever  the  drains  were 
laid  in  that  manner  they  have  remained  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  A  four  inch  horse- shoe  tile  laid 
on  a  board  will  carry  as  much  water  as  a  six 
inch  tile  laid  on  the  best  earth  bottom. 

Dairymen  who  have  an  eye  to  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  of  product  are  learning  that  the  best 
milk  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  ground 
feed  of  any  kind.  The  rations  must  be  largely 
of  hay  supplemented  with  a  little  grain  or  cotton 
seed  meat,  mangolds,  carrots,  or  some  other  rich 
and  succulent  food.  The  objection  to  a  liberal 
use  of  cotton  seed  meal  is  that  it  is  not  ordina¬ 
rily  fed  with  sufficient  judgment.  Good  ensilage 
is  the  one  thing  that  may  safely  be  used  as  a 
main  ration  in  the  place  of  hay. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  strongly  agitating 
the  question  of  country  roads.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  that  provides  for 
an  appropriation  of  |10,000,000  to  be  expended 
on  roads  outside  of  incorporated  villages  and 
cities.  The  States  that  move  first  in  this  matter 
will  gain  a  long  stride  toward  supremacy  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  improvement  of  land  values.  There 
is  no  one  thing  that  would  afford  our  farmers 
more  relief  than  good  and  permanent  roads,  and 
in  this  w’e  are  a  long  way  behind  many  European 
countries. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Cornstarch  Delicate  Cake.— Beat  one  cup  of 
butter  with  two  cups  of  sugar,  add  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk  in  which  is  dissolved  a  teaspoon  of 
soda.  Beat  the  whites  of  seven  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth  and  stir  lightly  with  the  above  ingredients. 
Mix  well  together  one  cup  of  cornstarch,  two 
cups  of  flour  and  two  teaspoons  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar.  Mix  the  whole  well  together  and  flavor. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Icing  for  Cake. — One  pound  of  sugar,  whites 
of  three  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  until  frothy  only, 
not  white;  add  the  sugar  gradually  with  one 
hand,  while  you  beat  with  the  other;  flavor 
with  a  little  lemon  juice  or  vanilla.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  until  stiff 
before  putting  in  the  sugar. 

On.  Pickles. — Fifty  cucumliers,  pared  and 
sliced  as  for  table  use,  one  pint  of  the  smallest 
onions  sliced.  Cover  wdth  salt  for  twenty-four 
hours,  wash  in  cold  water  and  cover  with  one- 
half  pint  of  table  oil.  Add  two  ounces  mustard, 
one  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  one-quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  celery  seed.  Cover  with  cold  vinegar. 

Salted  Peanitts. — After  shelling  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  skins,  put  them  into  a  dripping-pan  with 
a  little  butter  in  it,  brown  them  in  a  hot  oven, 
shaking  the  pan  frequently  that  they  may  brown 
evenly.  Then  sprinkle  with  salt  and  serve. 
Salted  almonds  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

“  Cream  Frosting. — Take  the  white  of  one  eg^, 
add  to  it  an  equal  measure  of  cold  water,  stir 
into  this  confectioner’s  sugar  until  the  right 


consistency  to  spread  on  cake.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  or  almond. 

Delicious  Cake.— Two  cups  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  eggs, 
three  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Cover  with  frosting  and  grated  cocoa- 
nut. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  TROUBLE. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  wdiose  acquaintance  with 
foreign  affairs  is  perhaps  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  other  public  man  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  contributes  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Speak¬ 
er  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  Newfoundland 
trouble.  His  view  of  the  matter  is  grave,  not 
to  say  gloomy,  in  the  extreme ;  he  thinks  that 
“our  whole  modern  colonial  system  is  being  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  the  present  proposals  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  aliout  Newfoundland.”  Sir  Charles’  views, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  those  of  one  entire¬ 
ly  at  odds  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  policy; 
be  objects  strongly  to  the  modus  vivendi  with 
France,  because  that  arrangement  is  substantial¬ 
ly  an  agreement  made  over  the  heads  of  the  col¬ 
onists,  w’hose  affairs  it  intimately  concerns,  and 
because  it  seems,  in  a  way,  to  submit  to  the  al- 
ternacive  of  arbitration  a  question  which  Eng¬ 
land  ought  decidedly  to  insist  upon  settling  for 
herself.  The  burning  question,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  relates  to  the  French  claim  to  erect  lobster 
factories  on  that  portion  of  the  Newfoundland 
shore  where,  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  they 
are  entitled  to  land  and  dry  fish.  French  fisher¬ 
men  have  not  only  included  lobsters  in  the  term 
“fish,”  but  insist  upon  their  exclusive  right  to 
put  up  canning  establishments  on  what  is  called 
the  French  Shore;  now  to  yield  this  implies  a 
limitation  of  British  sovereignty  within  British 
territory,  but  the  Ministry  have  gone  so  far 
towards  this  as  to  agree  with  F’rance  to  permit 
no  colonist  to  engage  in  the  lobster  business 
within  this  strip  until  the  two  nations  are  in  ac¬ 
cord  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty .  This 
action,  which  is  termed  a  modus  vivendi,  was 
taken  without  consulting  with  Newfoundland, 
nor  is  the  colony  to  have  a  part  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  France— a  course  of  lofty  indifference 
towards  one  of  her  feebler  offspring  that  the 
mother  country  would  hardly  dare  to  take  with 
a  great  colony  like  Victoria  or  Canada. 

From  this  action  came  the  Baird-Walker  case, 
of  which  we  have  made  some  mention  before. 
A  Mr.  Baird  of  St.  Johns  erected  a  factory  on 
the  territory  in  question,  which  w’as  forcibly 
closed  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  captain  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  man-of-war  sent  there  to  enforce  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Baird  sued  the  captain  in  the  colonial 
courts  and  has  recently  been  awarded  damages 
for  trespass,  the  courts  deciding  that  there  was 
no  legal  warrant  for  Sir  Baldwin’s  act,  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  foreign  power  ui>on  a  purely  coloni¬ 
al  question  being  reached  and  forced  upon  the 
colonists,  not  only  without  consultation  with 
the  colonial  legislature,  but  against  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  of  tlie  jieople  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  constitutional,  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  very  similar  to  that  of  1775  between 
Old  and  New  England,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  fathers  had,  in  that  quarrel,  not  half 
so  good  a  reason  for  secession  as  the  Newfound¬ 
landers  of  to-day.  The  British  authorities  have 
in  this  case  not  only  committed  an  arbitrary 
act,  but  they  have  interfered  with  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  necessary  industries  of  a  poor 
colony.  The  fish  which  used  to  abound  near 
the  coast  and  furnish  a  certain  livelihood  to  its 
inhabitants,  have  shifted  farther  and  farther 
away,  towards  the  southern  banks,  within  the 
past  half  century,  and  are  no  longer  the  peculiar 
jiroperty  of  these  people.  Since  the  introduction 
of  canned  meats  into  the  world’s  food  supply, 
however,  the  catching  and  preserving  of  loteters 
has  gradually  assumed  an  importance  in  New¬ 
foundland  economics  now  second  to  none.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  wretched  people  watch  with  conster¬ 
nation  a  policy  which  is  aimed  at  their  only  re¬ 
maining  means  of  livelihood.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  the  relative  rights  of  an  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  and  a  colonial  government  in  treating 
with  foreigners,  but  they  see  these  odious  for¬ 
eigners  apparently  preferred  and  protected  by 


Thousands  of 

*  *  made  the  following 

Housekeeper’s  Test  for  Baking  Powder. 

Mix  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  with  one  spoonful  of  water 
in  a  tin  cup  ;  boil  thoroughly  for  a  few  moments,  stir  to  prevent  burning,  and 
if  ammonia  is  present  you  can  smell  it  in  the  rising  steam.  As  baking  powder, 
when  thrown  into  water,  wiH  effervesce,  do  not  misuke  bubbling  for  boiling. 

Finding  Cleveland’s  the  only  powder  free  from 
adulteration,  they  tried  it ; 

Seeing  that  food  made  with  Cleveland’s  did  not 
dry  out  (as  when  made  with  other  powders),  but  kept 
moist  and  fresh,  they  used  it ; 

Noting  that  a  spoonful  of  Cleveland’s  gave  better 
results  than  a  larger  quantity  of  any  other,  they  now 
use  it  exclusively. 

CLEVELAND  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hoagland,  President.  NEW  YORK. 


“OUR  TRADE-MARK” 

Hams  and  Boneless  Bacon 


TTxi.llls.e  Otlxei*. 

AS  MUCH  FOB  INTEBNAL  AS  EXTEBNAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. 
Positively  cores  Diphtheria,  Croup,  AsthmA,  Bronchitis, 
Neoralxla,  Kheamatism,  Hoarseness,  Cooghs,  Whooping 
Cough.  Catarrh,  Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Lame 


Cots,  Burns,  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  85  cts.,  6  bottlei^  $2.  Express 
paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


F.  A.  FERRIS  &  COIVir 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIB,  187a 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

JBreaMast  Cocoa 

_  from  which  the  excess  of  oU 
has  been  removed, 

!•  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

i  No  Chemicals 

n  are  need  in  its  preparation.  It 
In  has  more  than  three  timet  the 
nB  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
n  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
III  and  is  therefore  far  more  eco- 
1 1|  nomical,  costing  less  than  one 
IJJ  cent  a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nonr- 
Isblng,  strengthening,  BABII.T 
sisssTBD,  and  admirably  adapted  for  Invalids 
•s  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  evsiywhere. 

W.  BAOB  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass.' 


WORLD  RENOWNED, 

ACKNOWLCOQEO  TO  ac 

TIE  BEST.  -Me 

***** 

■▼•ry  Lamp  li  Stamped 

“TheB.  &H.” 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  W 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  HOUSES  EVERYWHERE. 

MANUFACTUBED  BT 

BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MF6.  GO., 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Factories,  Meriden,  Ct. 


Brifish  cruisers  and  marines,  w'hile  their  own 
factories  are  closed  by  force,  and  their  men 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

Parliament  is  now  invitetl  to  legislate  in  such 
a  manner  that  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  shall  receive 
compensation  for  the  damages  he  is  legally  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  pay,  and  that  in  future,  uaval  officers 
shall  be  invested  with  extra  territorial  powers, 
and  enabled  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  against  the  local  authorities,  without  fear 
of  consequences.  Such  legislation  is  not  so  much 
a  new  departure  as  Sir  Charles  terms  it.  as  a 
return  to  the  good  old  days  of  Philip  II. or  George 
III.,  when  colonies  were  supposed  to  exist  for 
the  good  of  the  mother-land  alone.  Its  injustice 
in  this  case  is  instantly  brought  out  by  a  con¬ 
trast  with  English  policy  towards  some  other 
colonies.  In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  or 
Victoria,  he  asks,  “Has  such  a  hill  ever  been 
proposed  ?  If  not,  why  ?  Because  they  are  strong 
powers,  which  would  have  taken  short  steps  to 
bring  such  legislation  to  an  end,  by  putting  the 
Governor  on  board  ship  and  sending  him  to  sea, 
if  not  all  the  way  home  on  board  of  a  colonial 
man-of-war.  But  Newfoundland  has  not  viola¬ 
ted  our  engagements ;  she  has  not  violated  Brit¬ 
ish  laws;  she  has  committed,  as  a  colony,  no 
act  of  even  doubtful  legality.  What  she  has 
done  has  been,  not  to  prevent  her  subjects  from 
taking  steps  wliich  to  my  mind,  they  have  an 
absolute  right  to  take,  even  under  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 


HELP  WANTED! 


IMMEDIATELY! 


YOUR  BACK  HURTS.  YOUR  CHEST  PAINS.  YOU  DRAG  ALONG  WITHOUT  POINT  OR 
PURPOSE-THAT'S  DEBILITY.  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  RELIEVES  THAT  PROMPTLY. 
CREATES  NEW  STRENGTH  — MAINTAINS  IT,  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  IS  VITALIZED 
OZONE.  IT  IS  CHARGED  WITH  ELECTRICITY.  YOU  INHALE  IT.  AT  ONCE  A 
GENIAL  GLOW  PERVADES  THE  SYSTEM.  CIRCULATION  IS  QUICKENED.  AIR  CELLS 
OPEN  UP.  THE  CHEST  EXPANDS.  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  MAKES  YOU  TINGLE 
AND  GLOW  ALL  OVER.  STARTS  YOU  TO  BREATHING  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM  OF 
BOTH  LUNGS.  BUT  THE  MAIN  POINT  IS  THE  VIGOR  IT  CREATES.  WITH  VIGOR 
YOU  WILL  NOT  HAVE  DISEASE.  ANOTHER  GOOD  POINT--THIS  VIGOR  REMAINS 
WHEN  YOU  QUIT  THE  OXYGEN.  YOU  TAKE  THE  SCAFFOLDING  DOWN,  BUT  THE 
BUILDING  REMAINS. 

A  BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  RESTORED  TO 
HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  BY  THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  OXYGEN.  200  PAGES  OF 
NAMES,  ADDRESSES,  AND  SIGNED  ENDORSEMENTS. 

YOU  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE.  ADDRESS 

^  Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  No.  1529  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*0  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  06  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada* 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B.III  of  Par.  Coppar  v.d  Tic  for  Chnroh.% 
ZchooU,  Fir*  Almrmii.F.rin.,  ete,  FULLT 
WARBANTED.  CMAlogno  Mnt  PrM. 

VANDUZEN  ATIFT,  CiMisMti.  A 


MEIYEELT  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROT,  N.  T.,  BELLS, 

For  Churchps,  School.,  etc. ,  also  Chime, 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  halt  a  centur; 
uoted  fc.'  luperlorlty  over  all  ottieTA 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUPACFURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


^  -^c  I N  Cl  N  N  AT  I  B  E  tv  FOUNDRYCO. 

if 


'INCINNATT,  U.«8ol8mAkeri  oYtbe 

Chnrrh*  School  and  Ffro  Alorm  BellOc 

Catalogue  with  over  2200  testimonials* 


And  all  Pacific  Coast  and  Pnget  Sonnd 
points  are  reached  quickly  and  com¬ 
fortably  by  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
&  Northwestern  Line,  over  which 
Through  Vestibule  Trains  are  run 
from  Chicago  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleepers  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  without 
change  many  hours  quicker  than  by 
any  other  line.  New  Pullman  and 
Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars,  superb  Dining  Cars  and 
Colonist  Sleeping  Cars,  are  features 
of  the  equipment  afforded  travelers 
via  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Un¬ 
ion  &  Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

Apply  to  any  ticket  Agent  for  tickets  and  full  infor¬ 
mation,  or  address 

W.  A.  THRALL, 

Gen’l  Pass’r  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Chicaoo.  lUi. 

CABINET 

I  1  $3  per  Dozen 

^^^^MRockwood  Gallery 

1 7  Union  Square,  N.  Y« 

ljife*bize  Crayon  Ss  1  doz*  Cablnets«  810* 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  1st,  1891. 

Cash  Capital . Sl.000,000  Ot 

Reserves  for  Insurance  in  force,  etc...  2,98S,328  It 

Net  Surplus .  1,602,620 

Policy  Holders  Surplus .  2,602,620 

Gross  Assets .  5,687,948  8< 

»  _ ' 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Sec'y. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Vice-Pres't  and  Sec’y  Agencies Depi 
EDWARD  LANNING,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Asst.  Sec'ys. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  El 

D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Manager 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


Tx  WASHINGTON 

life  Insurance  Co. 

asr  isTB'w  ttoE/B:. 


A  NEW  CATECHISM. 

Where  is  Harriman  ? 

# 

In  East  Tennessee,  255  miles  south  of  Cincinnati.  On  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad, 
at  the  junction  therewith  of  the  E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  R.  R.  West  of  Knoxville  50  miles. 

What  is  Harriman  ? 

A  new  city  of  the  New  South,  established  with  Northern  capital,  by  the  united  energy 
of  Northern  and  Southern  men.  A  marvel  of  growth. 

Why  is  Harriman’? 

Because  nature  intended  it,  foresight  revealed  it,  sagacity  planned  it,  pluck  established 
it,  and  confidence  continued  what  capital  began. 

How  Old  is  Harriman?  , 

Twelve  months  young  on  the  26th  of  February.  Its  first  and  only  public  sale  of  lots 
began  one  year  ago  then.  It  started  with  one  farm-house  and  a  shanty. 

How  Large  is  Harriman  ? 

Nearly  or  quite  3,000  people.  Has  electric  lights;  a  daily  paper;  a  fine  graded  school; 
two^W.  C.  T.  U.’s;  church  facilities,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  factories  in  operation  and 
building,  to  employ  700  hands;  good  hotels,  handsome  brick  blocks,  miles  of  graded 
streets,  and  hundreds  of  comfortable  homes. 

What  is  Peculiar  about  Harriman? 


Prohibition  in  title-deeds.  Entire  freedom  from  saloons.  The  good  order  prevalent 
without  police.  The  thrift  of  its  people  and  their  intelligence.  .  ‘ 

What  Will  Keep  Harriman  Growing  ? 


The  sober  constituency  behind  it.  The  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  around  it. 
The  general  recognition  of  its  advantages.  The  assurance  of  its  future. 

How  Large  Will  Harriman  Grow? 

To  match  Birmingham,  whose  5,000  people  of  ten  years  ago  are  now  50.000.  Harri- 
man’s  location  is  better,  its  promise  greater,  its  coal  and  iro.:  surroundings  richer. 

Who  are  Building  Harriman  ? 


The  sober  people  there  from  many  states.  The  East  Tennessee  Land  Company,  first 
President,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  succeeded  by  ex-Postmaster  General  Thomas  L. 
James.  • 

How  Can  One  Invest  at  Harriman? 


^  Buy  Profit-Sharing  Certificates  of  the  EAST  TENNESSEE  LAND  COMPANY,  convert 
their  Principal  Coupons  into  lots,  and  with  their  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  draw  10  per 
cent,  cash  income  on  your  investment  for  five  years,  and  have  your  lots  for  use  or  sale 
at  once. 

Must  One  Go  to  Harriman? 


Better,  soon;  not  necessarily  now.  Join  the 

SIESOOSO-JD 

EXCURSION  ^^STOCKHOLDERS 

If  you  can,  and  attend  the 

SECOND  GREAT  SALE  OF  LOTS 

im.A.'y  G  *7. 


Make  all  remittances  to  A.  W.  WAGNALLS,  Treasurer,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New 
York.  'But  for  full  particulars  and  new  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “One  Year  of  Harriman,” 
address 

A.  A.  HOPKINS,  Secretary,  TIMES  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A  CONDENSED  FOOD 


BOVINIKl'E  f'pl 

'ill 


BOVININE 


Ci  rpHE  BLOOD  IS  I  FURNISHES  to 

1.  THE  LIFE.”  I  ^wVinillllE  the  system  all  the 
constituents  needed  for  making  new  and  pure  blood.  Use  BO  VININTE 
in  all  conditions  of  Weakness,  and  especially  when  Byspepsia  makes 
life  a  burden.  Use  BOVIISTINE  with  infants  that  are  white  and  blood¬ 
less,  with  children  that  do  not  thrive  and  are  puny  and  feeble,  and  with 
exhausted  nursing  mothers.  Use  BOVININE  during  convalescence 
from  illness.  “Nutrition  is  the  basis  of  Life.  ’ 

The  J.  P.  BUSH  CO.,  New  York,  Chicagro,  and  I.ondoa. 


HE  BLOOD  IS 
THE  LIFE.” 


BOVININE 


ESTERBROOLP. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLUM  HAXTUN,  Y.  Prk. 


..  N.Y.  THE  BEST  MADE. 


OAKLAND  HEIGHTS  SANATOBIUH,  AsbevUle,  North  Carolina. 


ASSETS, 


-  $10,600,000 


A  Good  Policy — The  Combination  Policy  of  THB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  ot  the  policy  ia  $30,000.  During 
the  term  of  16  or  20  years,  the  holder  is  insure<! 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $30,OOC 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  div 
idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $16,000 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  incontest 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  bj 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Address 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies, 

21  CorUmtlt  Street.  New  Tork  CitT. 


Located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Asheville  and  surrounding  country  for  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  Appoint 
ments  of  the  bouse  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  light  and  steam  heat  throngnont. 
Thoroughly  equipp^  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  diseases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  Ruasiaa 
Baths,  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements.  The  Medical  Manaa&nent  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P, 
IV.  Neefus,  recently  of  the  Jackson  Sanatorium,  at  DansviUe,  N.  T.  For  particulars  address  Miss  KMrf.TB 


9UU  I  Ul  RsCllliICa,  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  Movemeuts.  The  Medical  Management  will  be  under  the  directlc 

i  »T  -wr  ^  Neefw,  recently  of  the  Jackson  Sematorium,  ot  Dansville,  N.  Y.  For  particulars  address  Miss 

Street,  New  Tork  City,  vaughn,  Asbeviiie,  n.  c. 
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but  imbedded  in  them,  a  part  of  their  essentiV'.l 
substance  and  contents.  Now,  they  are  either 
historic  or  thej'  are  not.  They  are  genuine  and 
authentic,  or  they  are  not.  They  are  divinely 
authoritative,  or  thej’^  are  not.  If  they  are, 
then  wliat  is  there  revolutionary  in  getting  di¬ 
vine  authority  from  them!'  If  they  are  not,  but 
only  the  record  of  them  is  inspired,  like  the 
record  of  Satan’s  speeches,  then  where  is  our 
Bible? 

9.  He  is  charged  with  denying  the  doctrine 
of  election,  in  holding  that  “  the  saved  are  not 
an  elect  number.”  Whereas  he  says,  “The  Bible 
teaches  election,  but  an  election  of  love.  Lov¬ 
ing  only  the  elect  is  earthlj%  human  teaching.” 
In  the  presence  of  the  Scripture,  “God  so  loved 
the  world,”  who  will  deny  this?  He  says,  “The 
Bible  does  not  teach  universal  salvation,”  but 
“the  hoh'  arm  that  worketh  salvation  does  not 
contract  its  hand  in  grasping  only  a  few;  it 
stretches  its  loving  lingers  so  as  to  comprehend 
as  many  as  possible — a  definite  nvmber,  but  mul¬ 
titudes  that  no  one  can  number.”  And  Dr. 
Hodge  says  (Com  Homans  v.  21);  “We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  lost  slull  bear  to  the 
saved  no  greater  jnoportion  than  the  inmates 
of  a  pii.'on  do  to  the  mass  of  the  community.” 


come  to  truth.  Let  us  not  confound  things  that 
differ.  There  are  “rationalistic”  higher  critics, 
but  there  are  also  “evangelical”  higher  critics. 
There  is  a  natural  history  and  a  supernatural. 
There  is  traditional  authority  and  there  is  divine 
authority.  There  is  human  authenticity,  and 
there  is*  divine  authenticity.  Suppose  in  this 
new  field  of  biblical  criticism  which  is  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  literature,  we  are  at  hist  obliged 
to  abandon  some  traditional  views  as  to  author¬ 
ship  and  structure.  If  insi>iratiou  be  left  us, 
though  a  theory  of  it  is  exploded ;  if  divine  au¬ 
thenticity  be  left  us.  though  a  reputed  human 
author  sink  out  of  sight ;  if  scriptural  canonicity 
be  left  us,  though  historicity  les.sen  somewhat 
its  proportions:  if  divine  authority  be  left  us, 
though  tradition  bate  a  little  its  confident  claim ; 
if  the  infallible  Woid  of  the  living  God  be  left 
V!i,  though  God  be  found  through  the  Church 
■  the  tsjnscience  and  the 


[From  The  Ixverior  of  April  16.] 

THE  SWING  OF  THE  ORTHODOX  PEN 
DCLUM. 


Ciimnt  ^ucut0, 


MOQUETTE 

CARPETS 


Personal  and  News. 

Earthquake  shocks  were  felt  at  Visalia  and 
Healdsburg,  California,  on  Tuesday  night,  April 
14. 

Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  will  not  in 
future  permit  Catholics  to  bury  relatives  or 
friends  on  Sunday. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insane  paupers  on  Hart’ s  Island  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  last  Sunday  by  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

The  family  of  E.  H.  Wells  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Alaskan  explorer,  are  becoming  greatly  worried 
over  his  prolonged  absence..  Nothing  has  been 
heard  from  him  since  last  August,  when  he  was 
snowed  in  far  away  from  any  settlement. 

The  Christian  people  of  Harlem  are  uniting  in 
a  protest  against  the  proposed  opening  of  a  bar¬ 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  Hamilton  Republican 
Club.  About  400 persons  attended  amass  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Church 
at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- Eighth  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue  for  that  purpose  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  another  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  last  even¬ 
ing.  A  society  will  probably  be  formed  similar 
to  the  one  organized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby  to 
make  war  upon  all  vice  and  intemperance. 

Ex-President  McCosh  of  Princeton  College, 
Rev.  Dr.  Kempshall  of  Elizabeth  and  a  dozen 
other  ministers  appeared  before  Governor  Abbett 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  and  urired  him  to 
withhold  his  approval  cf  the  bill  to  transfer 
froin  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  General 
Sessions  Court  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  but  mur¬ 
der  and  treason.  Dr.  McCosh  and  his  colleagues 
charged  that  the  bill  was  surrej)titi()usly  rushed 
through  the  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  race 
track  owners  and  pool  sellevs,  who  hope  to  se¬ 
cure  favor  from  judges  ot  the  lower  courts  in 
which  the  bill  would  permit  such  cases  to  come 
up  for  trial.  Gov.  Abbett  promised  to  give  the 
matter  consideration. 


MLLE.  VERDIN,  100  AVE.  VICTOR  HUGO.  OFFERS 
to  Auiericans  in  Paris,  a  comfortable  home  at 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  and  reference  address 
Walter  H.  Sawyer,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  care  Sawyer 
.Med.  Co. 


PROF.  O.  FADUMA,  TEACHER  AND  PREACHER, 
wishes  to  have  his  time  employed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  He  will  be  ghwl  to  accept  evangelistic  work,  fill  the 
pulpit  for  any  pastor,  and  lecture  either  in  the  North  or 
South.  Address  Rev.  Dr.  L.  J.  Coppin,  681  Pine  Street, 
Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 


The  most  popular  me¬ 
dium-cost  parlor  and 
chamber  carpet  on  the 
market,  a  pile  fabric  with 
g’uaranteed  durability,  and 
has  all  the  decorative  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  expensive 
goods.  Exclusive  designs 
at  lowest  prices. 


IVTANTED. -A  FEW  RELIABLE  SALESMEN. 
TV  Salary  or  Commission ;  permanent  positions ;  ex- 
erience  unnecessary.  We  mean  business.  Buowit 
litOTHEHs  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  possibly  through 
religious  feeling” — What  matter? 

And  we  dare  affirm,  that  Dr.  Briggs  holds 
reverently  and  trustfully  to  all  these,  and  to 
every  other  csnential  of  that  evangelical  Prote.s- 
tant  and  Reformed  system  of  doctrine  which  is 
the  glory  and  the  joy  of  our  beloved  Presbytt*- 
rian  Church.  Let  us  take  an  appeal  to  the 
record,  and  see. 

1.  He  is  charged  with  putting  the  Bible  on  a 
level  with  the  Church  and  with  the  Reason,  as 
a  source  of  divine  authority.  We  challenge  the 
proof  of  it.  He  says  there  are  three  great  foun¬ 
tains  of  divine  authority :  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  the  Reason ; — using  Reason,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  “in  a  broad  sense  to  embrace  the  meta- 

fihysical  categories,  the  conscience  and  the  re- 
igious  feeling.”  But  he  nowhere  says  these 
three  are  equal.  He  says  that  freed  from  human 
conceits  and  follies  and  ob.-^tructions,  “  they  are, 
they  always  have  been,  and  they  always  will 
be,  harmonious.''  He  says,  “The  Church  unites 
with  the  Bible  in  giving  us  the  assurance  of 
God’s  presence,  not  only  throughout  history, 
Christian  as  well  as  Hebrew.”  but  also  “in  the 
hour  and  moment  of  our  u,se  of  its  institution.” 
He  says,  “  the  neglect  of  the  Church  as  a  means 
of  grace,  retards  the  use  of  the  Bible  itself  as  a 
means  of  grace.”  And  he  says,  “God  will  yet 
appear  in  the  forms  of  the  Reason,  the  con¬ 
science,  the  religious  feeling;  and  give  an  in¬ 
ward  assurance  and  certainty  greater  than  that 
in  former  ages.”  By  the  destruction  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble?  No!  Independentl.v  of  the  Bible?  No! 
But  through  the  Bible,  when  “  the  human  Reason 
trained  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  rises  to 
the  heights  of  its  energies,  and  reaches  forth 
after  God  and  his  Christ,  with  absolute  devo¬ 
tion  and  self-renouuciu£?  love.”  He  cites  tbe 
historic  fact  that  “the  majority  of  Christians 
have  found  divine  authority  and  certainty 
through  the  Church.”  He  says,  “  there  are  few” 
who  are  able  to  rise  by  reflection,  into  the 
realm  of  divine  certainty  through  conscience 
and  the  religious  consciousness.  But  he  no¬ 
where  intimates  that  either  of  these  sources  of 
authority  has  been  wholly  independent  of  the 
Bible.  And  to  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Rea¬ 
son  has  he  ascribed,  or  would  he  ascribi},  in  any 
sense  whatever,  infallibility,  while  he  takes 
the  new  chair  with  the  solemn  confession  on  his 
lips,  “  I  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  lie  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  faith  and  'practice."  And  he  says 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  “  the  theology  of  the 
Bible  is  the  only  infallible  authority.”  And  he 
says  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  “The  Bible  is 
the  brok  of  God,  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
Church ;”  and  “  Protestant  Christianity  builds  its 
faith  and  life  on  the  divine  authority  contained 
in  the  Scriptures;”  and  “manjr  of  those  things 
that  once  seemed  to  be  probabilities  on  the  basis 
of  speculative  theology,  have,  in  the  light  of 
God’s  Word,  and  in  the  conviction  of  divine 
authority,  come  to  be  certainties,  the  verities 
of  God.” 

2.  He  18  charged  with  “  ribaldry  in  high  place. ” 
The  only  ground  for  the  charge  is  that  he  pierces 
with  the  sharp  lance  of  ridicule  the  “  Bibliolatry” 
that  makes  a  fetich  of  the  mere  letter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  a  superstition  that  found  a  voice  as  we 
well  remember,  in  deprecating  and  opposing  the 
recent  revision  of  the  Scriptures  lest  it  should 
be  disturbing  to  the  faith — as  if  the  faith  did 
not  need  to  disturbed  that  rested  on  so  poor 
a  basis.  But  Professor  Briggs  says,  the  Bible 
is  “entitled  to  reverent  handling  for  the  sake  of 
its  holy  contents,  because  it  contains  the  Divine 
Word  of  redemption  for  man,  and  not  for  any 
other  reason  whatever.” 

3.  He  is  charged  with  denying  inspiration. 
But  he  only  denies  a  certain  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  believes  in,  avows,  and  argues  for  the 
plena^  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  He  is  charged  with  denying  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  is  what  he  distinct¬ 
ly  says  in  his  Inaugural  Address :  “  The  only 
authenticity-  we  are  concerned  about  in  seeking 
for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  di¬ 
vine  authenticity.”  And  again;  “We  desire  to 
know  whether  the  Bible  came  from  God,  and  it 
is  not  of  any  great  importance  that  we  should 
know  the  names  of  those  worthies  chosen  by 
God  to  mediate  his  revelation.”  In  his  Biblical 
Study,  (p.  222)  Professor  Briggs  admits,  “If  the 
writing  claims  to  be  by  a  certain  author,  to 
doubt  it  IS  to  doubt  the  credibility  and  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  writing.”  But  Professor  Briggs  does 
not  doubt  the  claim,  for  he  accepts  with  unhesi¬ 
tating  confidence  both  the  credibility  and  the 
authority  of  every  book  of  the  Bible.  If  God 
thought  the  human  authorship  important,  he 
would  not  have  left  so  many  books  anonymous. 
If  Biblical  criticism  now  thinks  it  has  proof  that 
the  traditional  authorship  assigned  to  these 
anonymous  books  is  purely  conjectural,  while  it 
still  holds  to  their  divine  authenticity,  is  the 
biblical  critic  to  be  arraigned,  as  if  he  were  un¬ 
dermining  the  W’^ord  of  God? 

5.  He  is  charged  with  holding  to  an  errant 
and,  therefore,  fallible  Scripture.  Here  is  the 
very  language  of  his  address:  “I  shall  venture 
to  aflirm  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  er¬ 
rors  in  the  Scriptures  (our  present  text)  that  no 
one  has  been  able  to  explain  away.  And  the 
theory  that  they  were  not  in  the  original  text, 
is  sheer  assumption,  upon  which  no  mind  can 
rest  with  certaintv. Mark  his  language,  an  “ as¬ 
sumption,”  i.  e  ,  incapable  of  proof.  And  mark 
the  kind  of  errors.  “The  Bible  has  maintained 
its  authority  with  the  best  scholars  of  our  time” 
in  the  face  of  these  errors.  “They  are  all  in  the 
circumstantials  and  not  in  the  essentials.  .  . 

.  they  are  found  in  that  section  of  the  Bible 
that  theolomans  commonly  account  for  from  the 
providential  superintendence  of  the  mind  of  the 
author  as  distinguished  from  divine  revelation 
itself.  ”  And  then  he  adds :  “  It  may  be  that 
this  providential  superintendence  gives  infallible 
guidance  in  every  particular.  .  .  .  It  is  not 

important  for  our  purpose  that  we  should  de¬ 
cide  this  question  ”  And  in  his  Biblical  Study 
(p.  242)  he  says,  “From  the  point  of  view  of 
biblical  criticism  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
errors  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  autographs 
until  they  shall  be  proven.”  And  further:  “It 
is  difficult  on  the  one  side  to  demonstrate  an 
error,  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Scriptures  must  be  absol n tel v  errorless. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact  to  which  all  theories  and 
doctrines  must  yield.”  What  candid  mind  could 
ask  for  more? 

6.  He  is  charged  with  assuming  miracles  to 
be  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with 
believing  them  impossible.  He  believes  the  exact 
contrary.  Here  is  the  very  language  of  his  In¬ 
augural  Address:  “The  miracles  of  the  Bible 
were  the  woik  of  God  either  by  direct  divine 
energy  or  mediately  through  holy  men  energized 
to  perform  them!” 

7.  He  is  charged  with  denying  predictive 
propheev.  Let  any  man  read  his 


A  CHEAP  RENTAL.— A  Kentlcuian  would  like  to 
lease  a  small  bouse,  in  W  est  Fourth  street,  not  far 
from  Jefferson  Market,  to  a  suitable  party,  an  old  minis¬ 
ter  and  wife,  or  minister’s  widow  and  daughters,  a  part 
of  the  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  premises  being  the 
care  and  board  of  one  or  two  aged  people,  now  resident 
in  the  house.  Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Box  3380,  New  York  City. 


this  wide  and  vehement  protest.  “The authori¬ 
ty  of  Holy  Scripture”  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
Inaugural  Addrses  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  mo¬ 
ment  to  Protestant  Christendom  that  he  who 
touches  it  to  impair  it  in  any  wise,  touches  the 
apple  of  the  church’s  eye.  And  the  points  em¬ 
braced  in  the  discussion,  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  Authenticity  and  Inerrancy, 
Miracles,  Prophecies,  Election,  Extent  of  Re¬ 
demption.  stand  in  such  relation  to  tlie  evangel¬ 
ical  faith,  that  even  the  least  seeming  departure 
from  the  generally  accepted  view  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  wide  solicitude. 

Moreover  the  tone  of  Dr.  Briggs’  discussion 
is  needlessly  rasping.  The  dogmatism  that  he 
so  vigorously  denounces  nowhere  shines  more 
conspicuously  than  in  his  own  paper.  He  has 
his  repeated  and  impatient  flings  at  those  whom 
he  terms  the  “traditional”  theologians.  That 
he  is  exasperatingly  self-assertive  goes  without 
saying.  If  he  is  getting  a  lire  of  harsh  and  hos¬ 
tile  criticism,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he  has 
furnished  provoking  occasion. 

Then  again,  the  cry  of  alarm  is  contagious. 
Ckmfidence  is  a  slow  growth.  Suspicion  spreads 
rapidly.  And  notwithstanding  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  of  Christian  history,  and  the  boasted  im¬ 
movability  of  our  faith,  fear  for  the  foundations 
is  a  very  easy  thing  to  kindle ;  and  the  favoring 
breath  of  a  few  adroit  herfesy  hunters  may  make 
it  rage  like  a  prairie  fire. 

Add  to  all  this  the  sometimes  incomplete,  un¬ 
guarded  and  extreme  way  in  which  Dr.  Briggs 
discusses  and  dismisses  a  point,  exposing  himself 
thereby  to  misapprehension,  and  we  are  furnish¬ 
ed  manifest  occasion  for  criticism  of  the  recent 
Inaugural  Address,  and  we  discover  in  part  the 
secret  of  the  prevalent  attack  upon  it. 

But  we  are  frank  to  say  the  criticism  has  taken 
on  a  character  that  amazes  us,  and  it  has  gone 
to  an  extreme  of  denunciation  that  is  a  reproach 
to  our  good  name.  Every  observant  mind  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  strange  absence  of 
extended  quotation  from  the  address  in  support 
of  the  sweeping  charges  made  against  it.  With 
here  and  there  a  notable  exception,  there  has 
not  been  the  least  effort  tc  cite  passages  in 
proof.  Judgment  has  been  sought  upon  the  case 
without  a  hearing.  Epithets  have  been  hurled 
as  if  they  were  arguments.  Opinions  have  been 


10.  He  is  charged  with  holding  to  progressive 
sanctifiation  in  tlie  Middle  State.  It  he  means 
growth  in  holiness,  we  agree  with  him  in  holding 
tbe  same.  Only  we  would  c:irrj’  the  process  on 
beyond  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,  as 
the  redeemed  will  forever  be  ascending  the 


YOUNG  LADY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  REFINE- 
luent,  desires  a  position  In  New  York  City,  to  read 
1,  or  to  serve  as  amanuensis.  References  given  and 
ired.  Address  “R.”  New  York  Evangelist. 


heights  towards  him  who  is  “glorious  in  holi¬ 
ness.”  But  if  he  meaos  ])urging  from  sin,  then 
in  our  judgment  the  Confession  and  the  Church, 

■  i.  But  in 


\ir ANTB.D  FOR  PRESERVATION  IN  LIBRARIES- 
T  ?  Six  copies  each  of  N.  Y.  Evangelists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates:  Sept.  5  and  36,  and  Oct.  24  and  31,  1889;  and 
January  ;J3  and  30.  and  July  3,  1890.  Twenty  cents  per 
copy  will  be  paid  by  Boynton,  Box  172,  New  York  City. 


and  the  Word  of  God,  are  against  him 
either  case  he  is  no  second  probationist,  for  he 

’rate  “before 
“there  is  no 
And  again  in 
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they  leave  this  world.”  And  that 
hope  of  regeneration  after  death.” 
either  case  he  is  no  universalist,  for  he  holds 
that  there  are  unredeemed  “evidently  beyond 
the  reach  of  redemption  by  their  own  act  of  re¬ 
jecting  it.” 

Fellow  Presbyterians  of  the  Reformed  and 
Evangelical  Faith,  this  man  is  not  “a  disguised 
rationalist,”  nor  “a  promulgator  of  the  views  of 
Kuenen,”  nor  “a  deliberate  sower  of  the  seeds 
of  doubt  and  skepticism  respecting  the  Word  of 
God.”  There  is  nothing  in  his  Jnaugural  Ad- 
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The  Quiver  for  May  (Cassell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York),  opens  with  A  Chat  with  Girls, 
following  with  the  concluding  pages  of  the  seri¬ 
al  Waiting  to  be  Claimed,  whicb  ends  with  the 
tinkling  of  wedding  bells,  showing  that  the 
heroine  did  not  wait  in  vain.  The  Service  of 
God  and  the  Service  of  Man  is  a  more  or  less 
theological  article  appropriate  for  Sunday  read¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  chapter  on  The  Oldest  City 
Churches,  the  city  in  question  being  London. 
God’s  Continuous  Care  is  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mac¬ 
millan,  D.D..  and  the  Rev.  W.  Mann  Statham 
writes  on  Character  and  Influence  There  are 
short  stories  and  longer  ones,  there  is  music 
and  poetry,  and  a  bundle  of  “Short  Arrows,” 
that  are  as  pointed  as  they  are  short. 

In  curious  contrast  with  Kennan’s  papers,  T/ic 
Century  begins  in  May  a  brief  series  by  the  late 
George  Mifflin  Dallas,  United  States  Minister  to 
the  court  of  the  Czar,  in  which  are  described 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  court  of 
Nicholas  I.  A  frontispiece  portrait  of  Nicholas 
accompanies  the  first  article. 

Apropos  of  the  recall  of  the  Italian  Minister, 
Ex-Secretary  Thomas  F.  Bayard  is  preparing  an 
article  for  the  May  Forum  on  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  treaties  violated  with¬ 
in  a  State’s  jurisdiction.  Though  suggested  by 
the  present  controversy  with  Italy,  this  paper 
will  cover  the  whole  ground  thoroughly,  and 
will  refer  also  especially  to  cases  that  arose  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bayard’s  own  diplomatic  experience. 

A  paper  in  the  forthcoming  Atlantic  on  “  The 
Ethics  of  Horse-Keeping”  promises  to  appeal  to 
all  members  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  In  the  same  num¬ 
ber  will  be  printed  from  the  unpublished  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  late  Richard  H.  Dana,  A  Voyage  on 
the  Grand  Canal  of  China,  which  is  said  to  be 
quite  as  graphic  as  any  of  the  extracts  contain- 
M  in  Mr.  Adam’s  very  interesting  Life  of  Dana. 

French  by  Reading,  a  new  French  method  on 
the  inductive  plan,  by  Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton  and  Mary  Houghton,  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston.  The 
method  is  based  upon  reading,  with  a  view  to 
the  rapid  and  easy  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary. 
Grammatical  rules  are  given  as  the  need  for 
them  arises,  such  rules  being  the  more  likely  to 
be  understood  and  remembered,  because  they 
have  been  needed.  Four  charming  French  sto¬ 
ries  bj  modern  authors,  form  the  basis  of  the 
meth(^,  giving  altogether  a  vocabulary  of  more 
than  three  thousand  French  words. 


THE  HI(iHL.\Nl>S  <>E  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

In  going  to  and  fro  in  our  many  visits  to  the 
South,  we  have  often  passed  over  that  great 
mountain  chain  which  lies  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  on  the  one  side,  and  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  on  the  other.  It  is  a  vast  upland 
region,  rising  here  and  there  to  lofty  peaks,  and 
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ALL  TBAVELING  EXPENSES  mCLUDED. 

Parties  will  leave  New  York  Friday,  July  10.  and 
Friday,  July  84,  for  a  visit  to 


mountain  air,  as  well  as  of  picturesque  scenery. 
When  to  all  this  is  added  the  discovery  of  coal¬ 
fields  and  iron  mines  of  great  richness  and  un¬ 
limited  extent,  we  do  not  wonder  that  there  is 
a  rush  of  emigration  from  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  to  this  great  plateau,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  has  been  planted  the  town  of  Har- 
riman,  of  which  we  hear  such  marvellous  re¬ 
ports,  as  the  latest  born,  and  yet  the  most 
promising  of  the  new  towns  South  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Its  growth  would  be  startling,  if  we  could 
be  startled  at  anything  in  the  “  New  South,  ”  with 
3  but  five  years 
bhn  H.  Inman, 
to  the  South. 
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NATIONAL  BANK, 


The  outward  trip  will  be  made  over  the 


with  visits  to  Montreal,  Banff  Hot  Springs,  the  Great 
Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria. 
After  visiting  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Portland,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  etc.,  on  the  way  back  from  Alaska,  the  re¬ 
turn  will  be  made  over  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
with  a  tour  of  a  week  tbrongb  the 


41  &  43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

(Bank  owns  building  41  &  43  'Wall  St.) 


TELIOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


Capital, 

Surplus, 


During  July  and  August.— A  series  of  excursions  to 
leading  Eastern  resorts. 

July  16.-Trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  re¬ 
turn. 

July  87  and  September  7 — Excursions  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park,  the  Pacific  Coast,  etc. 


we  made  our  first  visit 
Among  other  places  included  in  that  memora¬ 
ble  tour,  was  Birmingham,  Alabama,  which  was 
then  a  small  town  in  the  back-woods,  but  which 
is  to-day  one  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  same  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  which  made  it,  the  same  result  may  be 
reproduced  at  Harriman,  which  is  far  more 
“^autiful  for  situation,”  than  Birmingham, 
while  it  has  the  same  abundance  of  natural 
wealth  at  its  very  doors.  Of  both  it  may  be 
said  indeed,  as  of  old  of  the  Promised  Land, 
though  with  far  greater  emphasis,  that  it  is 
“  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 

but  coal. 
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B^Send  for  descriptive  circular,  Series  U,  designating 
the  particular  tour  desired. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  257  Broadway, N.Y. 
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ANKENSHIP,  President  J.  B.  OLDHAM,  Cashier. 

HENRY  EX  ALL,  Yice-President  C.  R.  BUDDY,  Ass’t  Cashier. 

The  North  Texas  National  Bank, 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 


hills  thou  mayest  dig  ” — not  “  brass, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  valuable  as  a  part 
of  the  wealth  of  a  country. 

But  Harriman  had  one  advantage  at  the  start 
which  is  given  to  few  new  towns  East  or  West. 
At  the  head  of  the  enterprise  was  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  who,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  that  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  sa¬ 
loon,  determined  that  it  should  be  founded  on 
It  soon  became  known 


Present  capital. 
Present  Surplus, 
Present  profits, 


$500,000 

100,000 

25,000 

- $635,000 

$500,000 
100,000 
35,000  035,000 


SVMMAKY  OF  NET  PROFITS: 

To  Dec.  31,  1890. 

Capital  fully  paid  in  luly,  1SS8,  since 
which  time  we  have  placed  to  Surplus 

I'und, . gxOC 

Cash  IHvldends  paitl  stockholders,  -  -  SC 

Total  net  profits  for  thirty  months,  1S€ 
^Making  an  average  het  earning  of  14  4-10 
cent,  per  annum  on  Capital  of  $500,000, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

6.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Memoirs  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand.  Edited  by  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
Translated  by  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort.  Vol. 

II. - Charles  Darwin,  His  Life  and  Work. 

Charles  Frederick  Holder. 

Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company:  Charles 

Grandison  Finney.  G.  Frederick  Wright. - 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible?  Washington  Gladden. 

- Noto,  An  Unexplored  Corner  of  Japan. 

Percival  Lowell. - Excursions  in  Art  and  Let¬ 

ters.  W.  W.  Story. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Pre-Organic  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  tbe  Biblical  Idea  of  God.  (Charles  Chap¬ 
man. - Messianic  Prophecies  in  Historical  Suc¬ 

cession.  Franz  Deli tzsch.  Translated  by  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss. — Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men .  John 
William  Burgon. - How  to  Read  Isaiah.  Bu¬ 
chanan  Blake. - Franz  Delitzsch.  A  Memori¬ 

al  Tribute.  .Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  — Declarations 
and  Letters  on  the  Vatican  Decrees.  1809-1887. 

Ignaz  von  DSllinger. - The  Lord’s  Supper.  J. 

P.  Lilley. - Messianic  Prophecy.  Edward 

Riehm,  Translated  by  Lewis  A.  Muirhead. - 

Marie  Louise,  the  Island  of  Elba  and  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days.  Imbert  de  St.  Amand,  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin. - Gallegher 

and  Other  Stories.  Richard  Harding  Davis. - 

Spain  and  Morocco.  Henry  T  Finck. - The 

Christinn  Doctrine  of  God.  James  S.  Candlfsh. 

- Outlines  of  Protestant  Missions.  John  Rob- 

SDn. 

American  Book  Company :  Advanced  Lessons 

in  English  Grammar.  William  H.  Maxwell. - 

Appleton’s  School  Physics.  John  D.  Quackenbos 
and  Others. 

Harper  and  Brothers :  Recollections  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  and  His  Administration.  L.  E. 

Chittenden. - The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Popular  Edition. - The  Golden  Goat.  Paul 

Arene,  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safford. - A  Field 

of  Tares.  Clo.  Graves. 

B.  F.  Johnson  and  Company :  Richmond,  Va. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn :  The  Number- 
System  of  Algebra  Treated  Theoretically  and 
Historically.  Henry  B.  Fine. 

Ginn  and  Company;  Washington  Irving’s  Al¬ 
hambra.  Edited  by  Alice  H.  ’white. - Notes 

on  English  Literature.  Fred  Parker  Emery. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  New  Testament:  Vol.  I.  Revere 

Franklin  Weidner. - The  Companions  of  the 

Lord.  Charles  E.  B.  Reed. 

Dodd.  Mead  and  Company :  Life  of  Francis 
Higginson.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
— lermola.  Joseph  Ignatius  Kraszewski.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  Carey. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company :  Prosper  Merimw’s 
Coluinba.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Fontaine. 

Ferris  Brothers,  Philadelphia:  Ida  liandolph 
of  Virginia.  Caleb  Harlan. 

F.  A.  Davis,  Philadelphia:  The  Daughter: 
Her  Health,  Education  and  Wedlock.  William 

M.  Clapp. - Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal 

Beauty.  John  V.  Shoemaker. 


Increasing  capital. 
Increasing  surplus, 
Increasing  profits. 


Total,  -  -  -  -  -  -  $1,350,000 

Titus  exactly  equalising  the  old  and  netv  stock. 


temperance  principles 
tar  and  near,  that  the  class  of  settlers  so  often 
found  in  border  towns,  ivho  could  not  do  a  day’s 
work  without  stepping  out  half  a  dozen  times 
to  “take  a  drink,”  were  not  wanted;  and  conse¬ 
quently  all  such  gave  it  a  wide  berth ;  while  for 
this  very  reason  it  became  a  hundred  times  more 
attractive  to  the  sober  and  the  industrious. 
People  w’ho  had  suffered  in  home  and  fortune 
by  the  liquor  traffic,  were  glad  to  hear  of  one 
spot  that  was  free  from  this  terrible  curse — 
where  it  w'as  outlawed,  being  debarred  by  the 
very  provisions  in  every  title-deed  that  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  property.  With  such  securities  the 
moral  atmosphere  was  kept  as  pure  as  the 
mountain  air  itself.  Here  was  an  ideal  place  for 


Dallas,  Texas,  April  loth,  i8gi. 


During  the  past  three  months  we  have  been  receiving  subscriptions  from  our, old  stock¬ 
holders  to  1500,000.00  increased  capital  of  this  bank  The  old  stockholders  have  all  been 
heard  from  with  very  gratifying  results. 

And  we  now  offer  the  remaining  shares  to  you,  amounting  to  less  than  1,500  shares. 

|®”The  stock  is  offered  at  its  exact  book  value,  $125.00  per  share. 

The  investment  will  pay  you  5  per  cent,  semi-annual  dividends  free  of  Taxes. 

And  you  secure  it  ivithout  paying  any  premium,  tor  a  business  already  established. 

The  increased  capital  and  surplus  will  add  very  greatly  to  our  business.  Dallas  Clearing 
House  shows  140  per  cent,  increase  for  1890  over  1889. 

Dallas  is  rapidly  taking  first  place  as  a  financial  centre,  and  .the  demand  thereby  created 
necessitates  larger  capital. 

We  are  glad  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  enjoying  our  full  share  of  this  prosperity. 

Our  past  record  is  a  good  one.  The  Bank  was  opened  for  business  in  January,  1888,  but 
the  capital  was  not  all  paid  in  until  July  of  that  year. 

Since  that  time  the  Bank  has  paid  out  $80,000  in  cash  dividends,  [4  jier  cent,  semi-annually] 
and  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $100,000,  an  average  net  earning  of  nearly  15  per  cent,  per 
annum.  ‘ 

Texas  is  growing  and  developing  wonderfully  without  any  “boom.” 

he  City  of  Dallas  is  well  in  advance  of  all  other  cities  in  Texas,  and  her  commercial  ’and 
manufacturing  interests  are  demanding  more  banking  capital. 

The  motive  actuating  the  management  of  the  North  Texas  National  Bank  in  thus  increasing 
its  capital,  is  not  in  anticipating  a  business  yet  to  come,  but  is  based  upon  a  business 
already  at  hand  and  with  success  already  assured.  No  change  in  the  management  is  contem¬ 
plated,  and  the  enlarged  capital  will  entail  no  increased  expense  beyond  the  one  item  of  taxes. 
It  you  desire  to  subscribe,  please  do  so  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  close  it  during  the  next 
twenty  days,  in  order  that  all  the  stockholders — oia  and  netv, — may  receive  the  full  July,  1891, 
dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

Yours  truly,  B.  Blankenship,  President. 


FOR  SICK  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  in  our 
city  is  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  women  and 
children  at  5  Livingston  Place,  Stuyiesant 
Square,  East.  This  institution  which  last  year 
treated  more  than  8,000  patients  in  dispensary 
and  out-practice,  beside  318  in  hospital,  has  been 
enlarging  its  building  to  make  room  for  twenty - 
two  additional  beds.  These  are  very  much  need¬ 
ed,  the  existing  number  of  beds,  thirty-four,  not 
being  nearly  enough  to  accommodate  those  pa¬ 
tients  who  in  the  out-practice  are  found  to  be  ur¬ 
gently  in  need  of  hospital  treatment.  A  build¬ 
ing  fund  has  been  started  to  meet  the  expense  of 
this  addition.  In  its  aid  Mr.  Frohman,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
has  generously  offered  to  give  a  special  matinee 
performance  of  the  comedy  Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts  on  Monday  next,  April  27th,  at  two 
o’clock.  The  comedy  is  unexceptional  in  every 
regard,  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  dramas;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  t’nat 
those  who  have  no  conscientious  scruples  against 
witnessing  performances  of  this  kind  will  make 
a  point  of  attending.  The  Ckmimittee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  includes  many  women  physicians 
of  the  best  standing,  such  asDrs.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Grace  Peckham, 
Elizabeth  Stow  Brown  and  others.  From  them 
or  from  any  member  of  the  Alumnse  Association 
of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College,  or  at  the  box 
office  of  the  theatre  the  tickets,  which  are  $2,00 
each,  may  be  procured. 


Fill  this  up,  tear  it  out  and  send  to  North  Texas  National  Bank,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Subscription  to  Increased  Capital  Stock  of 


B.  BLANKENSHIP,  . 

President  North  Texas  National  Bank, 

Dallas,  Texas.  .  .  1801. 

I  herewith  subecribe  for  tbe  number  of  shares  ot  the  increased  Capital  Stock  ot  the  NORTH  tp’t  a  r 
NATIONAL  BANK,  ot  Dallas,  Texas,  set  opposite  my  name,  at  per  share,  the  $25  00  ner  shaM 

premium  to  be  applied  as  tollows;  $20.00  per  share  to  Surplus,  and  $5.00  per  share  to  imdivid^ 
profits.  Remittance  for  my  subscription  to  he  made  when  all  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for- 


Messianic 

J’rophecy.”  and  blush  for  the  ignorance  that 
makes  such  a  chatge.  There  he  quotes  (p.  43) 
the  bold  statements  of  Kuenen  that  Hebrew  pre¬ 
diction  has  been  proved  false  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  divine  and  says. 
not  bear  serious  examination 
says  (p.  59) 


These  charges  will 
And  again  he 
..  “If  rather  enhances  the  glory  of 

Hebrew  predictive  prophecy  that  it  has  room  for 
the  free  pley  of  the  conditional  factor,  without 
permitting  it  to  modify  the  determinative  and 
essential  factor.” 

8.  He  is  charged  with  antagonizing  “  the  con¬ 
fessional  doctrines  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,” 
because  he  claims  for  biblical  theology  that 
“here  if  anywhere  divine  authority  is  to  be 
found.”  A  beloved  colleague  declares  that,  in 
his  judgment,  “nothing  so  essentially  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  contrary  to  the  confessional  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Inspired  Scriptures  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  teacher  in  the  American  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  since  its  organization !”  We  are  sure 
this  is  a  misapprehensiou.  We  marvel  how  and 
where  it  wai  obtained.  What  is  biblical  theol¬ 
ogy?  Let  Dr.  Briggs  answer.  “The  comprehen¬ 
sive  grasp  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  in  the  unity 
and  variety  and  sum  of  its  teaching.”  “The 


A  Marvel  of  Luxury 

and  Comfort. 

A  Most  Desirable,  Coo!  and 
Delightful  Hotel, 

-FOR- 


PEHIODICALS. 

For  March :  Current  Comment  and  Legal 
Miscellany,  American  Law  Register. 

For  April:  Fortnightly,  Education,  Littell, 
Monist,  Home  Maker,  Christian  Thought,  Leis¬ 
ure  Hour,  Sunday  at  Home.  Boys’  Own  Paper, 
Girls’  Own  Paper,  Belford’s,  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  Phrenological  Journal,  New  England  Mag¬ 
azine,  The  Pulpit,  English  Illustrated,  Vick’s 
Illustrated  Monthly,  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews,  ^ok  News,  American  Invest¬ 
ments,  The  Week’s  Sport,  Sidereal  Messenger, 
Medical  Mirror,  Our  Day,  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

For  May ;  Methodist  Review,  Missionary  Re¬ 
view  of  the  World,  Fran  Leslie’s  Popular 
Monthly  Magazine  of  Art,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Chautauquan. 


HOUSE  PLANNING. 

A  very  convenient  and  practical  device  for 
the  help  of  those  who  would  build  new  houses 
for  themselves  or  others,  has  just  been  invented 
by  C.  M.  Dissosway,  architect,  of  52  Broadway. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  ruled 
in  small  squares  to  represent  a  foot  each,  with 
tracing  papers  which  may  be  fastened  over  this 
diafHam,  upon  which  the  drawings  are  to  be 
made  :  and  printed  directions  for  its  use.  Any 
one  who  has  a  plan  in  his  head  can,  by  its  aid, 
make  such  a  sketch  of  it  as  will  give  an  intelli¬ 
gent  idea  to  the  architect  or  builder  who  is  to 
make  the  working  drawings. 


LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  at  Pltth  Avenue. 
Fifty-Eighth  and  ^fty-Ninth  Street, 
and  overlookiu  Central  Park  and 
Plasa  Square.  Convenient  to  places  ct 
amusement  and  stores.  Fifth  Avsnne 
Stages,  Cross-Town  and  Belt  Line 
Horse  Cars  pass  the  doors.  Terminus 
Station  Sixth  Avenne  Elevated  Road 
within  half  a  block.  The  Hotel  is  absti- 
Intely  Fire-proof.  Conducted  on  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  plans.  Summer 
Rates. 

F.  A.  HAMMOND. 


BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG’S  Wash  Silks, 
Astatic  Dyes— the  only  absolutely  Fast  Colors 
made. 


